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‘The only occupant was a young woman in full motor toggery.’’ 
“The Adventure of the Two Gentlemen;” see page 32 
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The Adventure of the Two Gentlemen 


BY M. A. McCLASKEY 


One chill, misty evening last fall, 
Wilson and I, in Wilson’s auto, drove up. 
to a big, gloomy looking stone house 
somewhere in Kent County, Delaware. 
Wilson said that it was an inn. 

“Tt doesn’t look like a hotel,” said I. 

“Tt’s not a hotel,” said Wilson. ‘It’s 
n inn.” 

‘‘What’s the difference between a hotel 
nd an inn?” I asked, wearily. 

“There’s a lot of difference,” he re- 
turned, with unnecessary sharpness, get- 
ting out of the machine and leaving me in 
charge after he had shut off the power. 

I sat in the car and shivered. Pres- 
ently Wilson returned from the house. 
A weazened little man, with long, stringy 
whiskers and a cracked voice, foilowed, 
and pointed out a shed, back of the house, 
where we could put up the machine. 

“We are to have the ‘Royal Guest 
Chamber,’ ” said Wilson, when we were 
out of the old fellow’s hearing. 

‘‘What’s the ‘Royal Guest Chamber?’ ” 
I asked. 

‘The best room in the house,” Wilson 
explained. ‘Years ago, when this was 
the most famous inn on the road, and 
great personages were passing by day 

nd stopping here over the night, the 
guest chamber’ was always given over 
o the greatest of the guests. Sometimes 

was a governor, often he was a great 
general, and once a president occupied 
It always reminds me of Dickens’ 
Holly Tree Inn, and whenever I am in 
this part of the state I make it a point to 
et to it before night.” 

‘How about the cooking?” I asked, 
irreverently. 


it 


“Always the best,” Wilson said. “I 
do not know the present proprietor, but 
if he follows the example of his worthy 
predecessors he will fill the table to-night 
with fried chicken and yellow muffins.” 

“Ts that all?” 

‘No, not all,” said Wilson; ‘but when 
you taste the chicken browned to a turn, 
and the muffins with a big piece of fresh 
country butter in the center, you won’t 
want anything more.” 

Wilson went on in this strain all the 
while we were backing the machine, and 
running it forward, and executing all 
those little twists and turns that were 
necessary before it came to the right 
position under the shed. Then we got 
into an argument over the advisability 
of cleaning the thing. We settled it by 
promising each other to wake up early 
and do the work before the start the next 
day. 

Next we repaired to the kitchen—I 
wondered if the governors, and generals, 
and presidents had used the kitchen—to 
wash. We scrubbed our hands and 
faces, and I combed my hair, standing 
before the little tin-framed mirror. Wil- 
son hadn’t any hair; he never has any 
hair, but he is wonderfully touchy about 
the fact. I never saw a fellow so sensi- 
tive over something he didn’t possess. 

When we had finished in the kitchen 
our host led us up a flight of squeaky 
stairs to our room. Here, indeed, was 
comfort—I may say luxury, for they are 
the same. The room was large and airy, 
but not draughty, as so many second- 
story rooms are nowadays. A fire had 
been lighted in the great open fireplace, 
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and the chimney-corner was piled with 
for our use. A couple of 
fresh candles in china candlesticks 
stood on the mantle, two comfortable 
looking rocking chairs were drawn up 
before the fire, and a high bed, made to 
look like a loaf of dough beginning to 
rise, stood in the corner. Our host told 
us to make ourselves at home, and, after 
promising to call us to supper in half an 
hour, shuffled out of the room. Wilson 
closed the door and drew his chair up to 
the window, where he could study the 
skies preparatory to making his weather 
prophecy for the next day. I filled my 
pipe and lighted it with a brand from the 
fire. I had matches in my pocket, but 
what is the use of an open fire if one can- 
not light one’s pipe from it? 

I said: ‘‘How long shall we have to 
wait for supper?” 

Wilson did not answer. Instead he 
ran to the other window and gazed up the 
road eagerly. At the same moment the 
quick ‘‘chug, chug” of a motor fell on 
my ears. 

‘“Who is it?” I asked. 

“Don’t know that I ever saw her be- 
fore,’ Wilson answered. 

“Tt’s a woman, then,” said I. And 
though I am not interested to any serious 
extent in women, being a married man, 
I arose and joined Wilson at the window. 
However, I was just in time to see a big 
white auto slow up as it came into the 
barn-yard, and stop directly below us. 
The only occupant was a young woman 
in full motor toggery. She seemed to be 
in a great hurry, and when our host came 
shuffling out, wagging his head and rub- 
bing his hands like the innkeeper of a 
comic opera, she leaned out of the car 
and they talked earnestly together for 
several minutes. Once he said some- 
thing about Wilson and me. We could 
not, of course, make out what it was, but 
he indicated our room with a backward 
jerk of his head and the girl looked up 
at our window at the same moment. At 
this I withdrew sheepishly. Wilson fol- 
lowed me, and we sat down before the fire. 

“‘T wonder who she is?” he mused. 

“T knew you were going to wonder 
that,” I said. And I added, “Perhaps 
we shall see her at supper.” 
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But when we went down half an hour 
later, in answer to a clanging, ear-racking 
bell, we saw nothing of our motor-girl. 
Our meal was spread out on a little table 
im the center of the dining-room, and was 
made up for the most part of fried chicken 
and yellow, very yellow, muffins, as 
Wilson had promised. We ate slowly, 
lingering over the muffins in the hope 
that she would come in, and perhaps sit 
at our table. But in this we were dis- 
appointed; for we saw nothing of her, 
and when I asked one of the little girls 
that served us “‘where the nice lady that 
came in the choo-choo wagon was,” she 
only giggled and ran to tell the other 
little girls in the kitchen. And they all 
crowded to the door and looked in at us. 

After supper Wilson said he guessed 
he would take a walk out and have a 
look .. the white motor. I was beginning 
to get interested in motors myself, having 
been about the country in one a good bit 
of late; so I followed. Again we were 
disappointed. The barn-yard was quite 
deserted, and almost dark. We met our 
host, and Wilson said: 

““Where’s our fair stranger?” 

““Who’s that?” he asked, as though he 
did not know whom Wilson meant. 

“The girl who came in the white 
auto,’”’ Wilson answered. 

““Oh! she’s gone again.’ 

I didn’t like the way the fellow said it, 
and I mentioned the fact to Wilson when 
we were in our room and the door was 
closed. 

“He’s a queer sort, anyway,” Wilson 
agreed. 

“T don’t like him,” I said, hotly; 
though, to tell the truth, I could think of 
no reason for not liking him. 

“Don’t let him know it,’ Wilson ad- 
vised me, “‘or he may turn us out without 
a bed.” 

Then we lighted our pipes and forgot 
all about him, and turned to discussing 
strange places and odd people we had 
met. In this not altogether unprofitable 
manner we passed the evening, refilling 
our pipes many times, and each of us 
trying to tell something better than the 
other had told. Wilson had just con- 
cluded his story about the fellow he 
stopped with one night in an out-of-the- 
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‘““<It’s an envelope,’ said Wilson.’’ See page 35 
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DRAWN BY GUSTAVUS C. WIDNEY 


’ 


‘‘An old darky carrying a candle.’ 


way place somewhere in Arkansas, and 
who turned out to be an escaped lunatic 
who had frightened the household into 
running away, and who had played host 
to Wilson till the officers came at mid- 
night and took him off, and Wilson never 
knew it till the next morning when he 
found the house in charge of the real 
owner, when I said: 

“I’m going to bed.” 

Wilson said he guessed he’d go too, as 
we wanted to get up early the next morn- 
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ing; so we turned back the 
covers on the big bed and un- 
dressed. 

“There is real comfort in 
a bed like this one,” Wilson 
said, as he crawled into the 
bed and nestled into the soft- 
est depths, drawing the covers 
over him at the same time. 

“Yes,” returned I, and I 
blew out the light. 

“IT don’t suppose there is 
any sign of rain, is there?” he 
inquired. 

Wilson is always thinking 
about rain, especially when he 
has Delaware sand to drive a 
motor through. I went to the 
window and looked at the 
sky. The moon should have 
been out, but it wasn’t. I 
could searcely make out where 
it was shining, back of a 
tossing mountain of dark 
clouds. A_ strong wind was 
blowing off the bay, and every- 
thing pointed to a stormy 
night. But I didn’t tell Wil- 
son so; I merely hinted that 
I thought we should have a 
good day, and he was too 
sleepy by this time to ques- 
tion me. 

I had completed my ob- 
servations and was on the 
point of turning from the 
window, when, by the merest 
chance, I looked down into 
the yard. The white auto had 
returned; in truth it was stand- 
ing in exactly the same posi- 
See page 37 tion as before supper, and I 

could not help wondering 
how it came back without our hearing it. 

“Wilson!” I exclaimed. 

“What did you say?” Wilson grunted, 
half asleep. 

“The girl’s motor is down at the door,” 
I said. 

“When did it come?” he asked, very 
much awake. 

‘“‘T believe it was there all the time we 
were looking for it,” I replied quietly. 

Wilson tumbled out of bed and pushed 
me away from the window. 
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“Mighty peculiar!’ he declared. ‘It 
wasn’t there when we were out just after 
supper.” 

‘““Maybe she went away and came 
back again,” I suggested. The remark 
sounded foolish. 

“Do you think I shouldn’t have heard 
it?”? Wilson asked. 

“I’m sure I don’t know; anyhow I’m 
going to bed. The mere presence of a 
harmless motor under my window is not 
going to make me talk in my sleep.” 

‘“‘Who’s talking in their sleep?’”’ Wilson 
demanded, indignantly. 

Wilson is that way sometimes. He 
takes everything to himself; so I did not 
say anything more. We both went sol- 
emnly to bed. 

For a long time I could not go to sleep, 
but lay almost buried in the feather-bed, 
watching the shadows the dying fire made 
upon the ceiling. I must have fallen 
asleep at last, for I suddenly awoke. 
Everything was as still as death. Wilson 
was sitting up in bed. The air in the 
room felt damp and chilly, and the fire 
in the grate had burned down to a faint 
glimmer. 

“What is it?” I whispered. 

“Hist!” whispered Wilson. The hol- 
low tone of his voice frightened me. A 
chill sped up my back and distributed 
itself in my hair. 

‘Listen!’ said Wilson, still in a whis- 
per. 

We listened. 

““Sounds like some one in the hall,” I 
observed, and shuddered. ‘Then I added 
hopefully, ‘‘ Maybe they are just going to 
bed. What time do you suppose it is?” 

“Must be after midnight,” said Wilson. 

“IT guess it is,’ I said. 

We kept quiet for a while after this 
and listened, but we did not hear any- 
thing except the wind. I had not noticed 
the wind before, but of course it was 
blowing. You always hear the wind in 
Delaware. If it is not blowing off one 
bay it is blowing off the other, and often 
it blows off both at once. Everybody 
has a windmill in back of the stable. 
The wind and the tide are the only two 
things in Delaware that wait for no man. 
Everything else waits. 

Presently we did hear something, and 
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as we listened it developed into the un- 
mistakable patter of bare feet in the hall- 
way. We sat very still in bed. The feet 
came nearer and nearer, until they got to 
our door, then paused. At this point I 
was going to jump up and open the door, 
but Wilson restrained me. I have often 
wondered since what would have hap- 
pened if Wilson had not restrained me. 
However, we waited and watched. Be- 
fore long I heard a slight rustle, as of 
paper being crushed, and the next mo- 
ment a little square of something white 
came creeping in through the crack under 
the door. I called Wilson’s attention to 
it, and he crawled over me and alighted 
cautiously on the floor. 

‘“‘What are you going to do?” I asked. 

“It’s an envelope,” said Wilson, picking 
up the white object and going over to the 
fire. He lighted a candle, and holding 
it in his hand like a torch, sat down on 
the hearth. I watched him. He turned 
the envelope about in his hands at least 
a dozen times before he announced: 

“It says, ‘To the Two Gentlemen.’ ” 

“That’s you and I,” I said. “Tear 
it open and see what it says.” 

I got out of bed and held the candle 
while Wilson opened the first envelope 
and took out a smaller one along with a 
bit of note paper. The second envelope 
was sealed and addressed in a tall, regular 
hand to ‘‘Mr. Samuel Maule, Cloverdale 
Farm.” 

““Who’s he?” Wilson asked. 

“Search me,” I said. But I really 
must try to break myself of using slang. 
I never tolerate it among my associates, 
excepting Wilson, of course. 

“Read the note,” I continued. 

Wilson unfolded the bit of note paper 
and read slowly, like a boy in the first 
reader, ‘‘ ‘To the Two Gentlemen: You 
will deliver the enclosed envelope and 
greatly oblige, Mademoiselle?’ ” 

““Who’s ‘Mademoiselle?’ ”’ I asked. 

“Shut up,” Wilson returned sharply, 
“and get out of that nightgown.” 

“Don’t you think I look well in it?” 
I inquired, as sarcastically as I could. 

Instead of coming back at me, as he 
usually does, Wilson threw off his night- 
gown and began to dress like a lively 
member of the fire department. 
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“‘What’s up?” I asked solemnly. 

“Do I have to tell you that we have to 
deliver that message?””? Wilson demanded, 
and as if my question shocked him. 

‘Better wait till to-morrow,” I advised 
wisely. 

I was beginning to get sleepy again, 
and anyhow I couldn’t see that there was 
urgent need of our going out at such an 
hour to deliver a message to some one 
whom we didn’t know, especially when 
neither of us knew where to find him. 
Meanwhile Wilson was becoming ex- 
cited. Presently he demanded: 

“Are you coming?” 

There was no use arguing with him,.so 
I began to’dress. 

““Do you know who sent that appeal?” 
he asked, lowering his voice to a whisper. 

“Mademoiselle.” 

“Of course; but don’t you know that 
Mademoiselle is none other than the girl 
we saw in the motor?” 

“Ves,” I agreed, “but I hadn’t thought 
of it.” 

“Depend upon it,” 
“there is something wrong. She didn’t 
look like the kind that asks favors. 
Think of it! She comes out of her room 
at midnight and appeals to us. We are 
perfect strangers, aren't we?” 

I was forced to admit that, as far as I 
knew, we were what Wilson called per- 
fect strangers. I was on the point of 
asking Wilson some questions in turn, 
but, on second thought, I refrained. I 
only said: 

“T suppose you are right, Wilson; we 
ought to do what we can.” 

“We must!” Wilson said. ‘‘To-mor- 
row may be too late. And again, did that 
girl look as if she would set a fellow to a 
task for nothing?” 

I said that I didn’t think she did. 

‘“‘Come, then, we shall have a try at the 
window.” 

He opened the window very carefully, 
so as not to make a noise, and, almost 
before I knew what he intended to do, 
swung himself out and dropped to the 
ground. Then he told me to follow. 
I much preferred the stairway. I 


Wilson went on, 


leaned out of the window and told Wilson 
so, but he wouldn’t hear to anything of 


the kind. 
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“The stairs may be guarded,” he said. 


“T know that the door is barred and 
bolted, so let yourself out the window. 
And for heaven’s sake be quick!” 

I climbed out and promptly dropped 
to the earth. It was only a distance of 
twenty feet or so, and when I alighted 
on the soft ground I could not help 
agreeing that it was by far the best way 
to come down. Wilson started without 
more words toward the shed where we 
had put up the machine, and I followed, 
keeping in the shadow of the house. 

“Now comes the rub,” I said. 

“What rub?” Wilson inquired. 

“Tf there is any one awake, or keeping 
watch, as you seem to think there is, 
don’t you think he’ll hear the motor?” 
said I, smiling at my forethought, and at 
Wilson’s lack of it. 

“Do you think I’m fool enough to 
run this thing?” Wilson asked bluntly. 
“We've got to push it till we get on the 
road; so get your shoulder against the 
back.” 

I was surprised, but I obeyed, and 
after a deal of pushing we got the thing 
started. The ground was not altogether 
level; in fact, I had no idea it was so 
uneven. I certainly had not noticed it 
when we came in. However, we puffed 
and struggled until we had it on the read, 
but this did not satisfy Wilson, and we 
had to haul it out of hearing of the house 
before he would consent to turning on 
the power. 

“Now let’s take another look at that 
letter,” he said, when we were seated 
among the vibrations. “Oh, yes— Mr. 
Samuel Maule, Cloverdale. Farm,’ ” he 
read. 

“Who is Mr. Samuel Maule?” I asked. 

“How should I know?” Wilson de- 
manded. 

“‘And where is Cloverdale 
I was perfectly innocent about it. 

“That’s what we have to find out,” 
Wilson snapped, as if my question 
irritated him. He drew the lever and 
we sped down the road. 

When we started it was not such a bad 
night for a journey; but we had not been 
on the road for fifteen minutes until a 
fine, icy rain began to beat into our faces. 
The moon, which had been trying to 
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force a few rays of light through the gath- 
ering clouds, gave up in despair and 
disappeared, and the gray mist crept 
over the marsh, enveloping the road. 
And the wind! The wind seemed to grow 
stronger and colder every minute, but 
of course it was only my imagination. 
Anyhow it drove the rain and the salty, 
fish-smelling fog into our faces more 
fiercely with every mile. I am sure that 
I should have given up the task, even 
before we had fairly begun, if it had not 
been that a woman’s safety, perhaps her 
life, depended upon us. ‘The thought of 
the poor creature banished all other 
ideas, and we forgot the rain, and the 
cold, and the fog in the one desire to do 
our duty as men. Presently I said: 

‘““Wouldn’t we better stop at the next 
house and inquire for——What is the 
name of the farm?” 

“Cloverdale,” said Wilson, quite civilly, 
and he added: ‘Yes, perhaps we would 
better, as soon as we are well out of the 
enemy’s country.” 

“‘How far this way does the enemy’s 
country extend?” I asked, but Wilson 
did not answer. We had come suddenly 
upon a comfortable looking house that 
stood close to the road, and Wilson slowed 
up and stopped at the gate. 

“Hello, in the house!” he yelled. 

‘Ship ahoy!” I piped. 

‘Get out and knock at the door,” said 
Wilson. 

I got out, gave the door a couple of 
resounding raps and returned to my 
place in the auto. We waited. Pres- 
ently —in perhaps five minutes—an up- 
per window was raised and a swollen, 
sleepy face came into view. 

“Wasser matter down a-there?” said 
a thick voice. 

Wilson stood up and said: 

“T beg your pardon for arousing you 
at this hour, but we are looking for a 
friend——”’ 

“He don’t live yere,” said the voice, 
not so thick as it was at first. 

“__ Friend of ours,” continued Wilson, 
pulling out the envelope, “of the name 
of Maule, Samuel Maule.” 

“Well, he don’t live yere,” the fellow 
insisted. ‘“‘Don’t know that I ever 
heard tell of him.” 
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‘“Do you happen to know where Clo- 
verdale Farm lies?”’ I-put in. 

“No, I don’t. Fact is, I’ve only 
lived ’round yere for three year, an’ I 
ain’t much acquainted.” 

With that the window was banged 
down, and Wilson resumed his seat. 

“T don’t blame him for getting mad,” 
I said. 

“No, but man alive! We’ve got to 
find Mr. Maule, whoever he is, and no 
matter where he is!” 

We ran on for half an hour and came 
to another house—the poorest, meanest 
kind of an excuse for a house, with white- 
washed walls, a brick chimney with the 
upper part blown away, and two little 
windows divided by a crooked doorway. 

‘“Here’s a likely place,” I said sug- 
gestively. 

Wilson stopped the machine and we 
shouted till we saw a light flicker inside 
the house. A moment later the door was 
pulled down and laid on the floor, and 
an old darky, attired in a blue shirt, and 
carrying a candle, which, of course, 
promptly blew out, appeared. 

“Do you know where Mr. Samuel 
Maule, of Cloverdale Farm, lives?” 
Wilson asked. 

“Lawd, yas! But hit ain’t ’round yere, 
nohow!”’ he answered. 

Naturally, we were almost overcome 
with joy at this revelation, and before we 
had recovered sufficiently to put the next 
question, the darky began in a reminis- 
cent manner: 

“Wah, didn’t Ah work fo’ him wen Ah 
wasn’t no bigger den de li’le feller in de 
house sleepin’? An’ didn’t he call de 
place Clovehdale den dess de same as 
he do now? An’ dar warn’t no cloveh 
on de place, a-ha! Ah offen sez, ‘Wha’ 
fo’ Marse call him place Clovehdale wen 
dar ain’t no sign o’ cloveh?’ Yesseh!’’ 

“How do you get there?” Wilson 
asked, at the same time drawing a silver 
dollar from his pocket. 

The darky came closer and pointed up 
the road with the unlighted candle. We 
could not see more than a hundred feet 
through the fog, but we made a show of 
looking. 

‘“‘Foller de road,” said our guide, ‘till 
yo’ cum to de causeway, den de causeway 
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to de main road agin an’ de main road 
run plumb up to de peach orchard. An’ 
Marse Maule he lib in de big house in 
back ob de orchard.” 

“That’s simple enough,” said I. 

“Thanks,” said Wilson, handing over 
the dollar, and drawing the lever at the 
same time. 

We rolled through the wet, sandy road 
for the next three-quarters of an hour 
without exchanging a word. When we 
turned onto the causeway Wilson slack- 
ened up a trifle, and said: 

“We shall have to take it slow along 
here.” 

“T don’t know anything about the 
road,” said I, ‘‘but the ground looks kind 
of boggy.” 

“It is boggy,” Wilson said. “If we 
should get off the road, which is narrow, 
but not so very straight, our message 
would never be delivered.” 

The mist rose from the marsh like 
steam, mingled with the heavy odors of 
decayed vegetation. The rain fell stead- 
ily. I shivered at the thought of Mr. 
Maule waiting for the message which, in 
event of our getting into the mire, could 
never be delivered. I tried to imagine 
how it would feel to drown in the swamp. 
Then I thought of my pipe, and lighted 
it under the lap-robe. 

“Wilson,” I said, after a couple of 
puffs, ‘‘the full credit of this enterprise 
belongs to you.” 

I know he felt flattered. He said: 

“Oh, you shall have your share.” 

“T didn’t like the looks of that inn- 
keeper from the first,” I declared a min- 
ute later. ‘‘He didn’t look good to me.” 

This encouraged Wilson. He said: 

“TI knew there was something amiss 
when I saw him talking with our lady. 
Didn’t you notice how she pleaded and 
he shook his head and wouldn’t do 
whatever it was she wanted him to do? 
He has a grip on that girl. I feel it; I 
know it! Do you suppose she would have 
appealed to us, perfect strangers that we 
are, if her situation had not become des- 
perate? But we’ll see it through, won’t 
we, old fellow?” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘we’ll see it through.” 

Wilson was really quite enthusiastic 
ever the affair. 
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We soon crossed the causeway and 
entered the main road again, and Wilson 
told me to look out for the peach orchard, 
as if I should know a peach tree 
from any other tree at this time of the 
year. We watched both sides of the 
road carefully, but it was a long time 
before I saw any trees that looked like 
peach trees. Meanwhile the fog had 
lifted somewhat, and the rain had ceased 
altogether. The wind, on the other 
hand, developed more force and caught 
us fairly in its teeth. 

“There is a fair-sized orchard,” Wilson 
observed, as we came upon a large num- 
ber of naked trees, small and arranged 
in orderly rows. 

“Are they peach trees?’ I inquired. 

“They must be,” said he, evading a 
direct answer to my question. ‘We'll 
run up to this fellow’s gate and read the 
name on his mail-box.” He stopped 
the car, I leaned over, and cried joyfully 
as I read the name painted on the tin 
mail-box: 

“Tt’s his.” 

“So it is,” said Wilson, after he had 
satisfied himself that I had made no 
mistake; and he added, fervently, ‘‘ Praise 
be to Allah!” 

I said: 

“Well, what next?” 

“Open the gate and we'll run up to 
the house—or no, get out and we’ll walk 
up. There’s no use taking the machine, 
and anyhow some of these people don’t 
like you to bring a motor over the lawn.” 

It was a long way to the house, and 
when at last we did get there we found 
everything quiet and deserted looking, 
just as you would expect to find a well 
ordered house at such an hour. (I think 
it was about three in the morning.) It 
was a large house, and it was evident that 
the owner was a person of large means. 
Back of the house there was a large 
number of stables and smaller buildings, 
which latter ones we took for servants’ 
quarters and the like. We were arguing 
with ourselves over the advisability of 
arousing the servants, before we at- 
tempted to get to their master, when a 
guarded step sounded behind us. We 
wheeled around and were confronted by 
a spry-looking man with a big shotgun. 
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DRAWN BY GUSTAVUS C. WIDNEY 


‘Wilson wheeled about and sprang upon the man.’ 


He grinned at us and raised the gun to 
his shoulder. 

‘Hold up your hands!” he commanded, 
and we obeyed. Wilson said, coldly: 

‘‘Why, my good fellow, do you take 
us for robbers? Put down that gun.” 

“Not on your life!” he returned. 
“Tt’s a good thing I happened to be up 
and saw you sneakin’ up the lane.” 

I attempted to expostulate. 

‘Keep them hands up,” he said sternly, 
and grinned as I obeyed. 

It was all very embarrassing. I did 
not so much mind it myself, but I knew 
Wilson felt ridiculous, 


> See page 40 

“We did not come here to rob and 
steal,” declared Wilson, desperately. 

“Dropped in for breakfast, I guess,” 
said the fellow mockingly. ‘Well, 
you’re just a little early.” 

I said: 

““We have a message for Mr. Maule.” 

“Oh, have you? Keep them hands 
up! Can’t you talk without using your 
hands?” 

“That’s right,” Wilson put in, “I 
have it here in my pocket.” 

“Why didn’t you put it in the letter- 
box down at the gate?” the man 
asked, 
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“Because,” said Wilson, ‘‘we prefer 
to deliver it ourselves.” 

“Oh, you do? Well, you can’t de 
liver it. Understand?” 

We understood perfectly. I said: 

‘Can’t is a beggarly word. A 
that 
nize can’t.” 

I could not see that I had made any 
notable impression upon our captor; 
besides, my arms were almost palsied ; SO 
I asked him, with a superior air, if he 
thought a burglar would travel in an 
auto. He said something about a bur 
glar having more sense and not wanting 
to be caught. But he added, in a con- 
de scending tone: 

“Well, seeing as I nabbed you fellows 
before you done any damage, I'll let you 


man 


uses an automobile doesn’t recog 


off this time, so. git! D’you hear? 
Git!” 

Wilson turned as if to walk away, 
but, instead, he wheeled about and 


sprang upon our man. They struggled 
for a moment and the shotgun went off 
in the air with a report that was awful. 
i came to my senses about this time, 
and, running up to them, I wrenched the 
gun from their hands and flung it across 
the lawn. The next moment Wilson, 
who is really quite an athlete, and never 
out of training, threw his adversary and 
sat down on him. The fellow seemed 
to realize that resistance was worse than 
useless, and thoughtfully lay still. 

“The house is alarmed!” I said, ex 
citedly, seeing a light moving about at 
an upper window. 

“That’s good,” said Wilson. 

Almost at the same instant the door 
opened and a white-haired man, wild 
with excitement, and arrayed in a suit of 
red and yellow pajamas, ran over the 
veranda and out upon the lawn. He 
was closely followed by an elderly lady, 
evidently his wife, who implored him to 
go back for his slippers. 

“Slippers be blasted!” he kept saying 
softly as he came up to us. Seeing his 
faithful butler in so unbecoming a posi- 
tion under Wilson, and with Wilson’s 


hand on his throat, he demanded: 
“What are 
James?” 
“Beg your pardon, sir,” 


you doing there, 


James gurgled, 


but before he got any farther the elderly 
lady came up. 

‘James, get the master’s slippers,” 
she said. 

‘Madam, blast those slippers! 
get up.” 

‘I can’t, sir,” 
fully. 

“Are you Mr. Samuel Maule, of Clo- 
verdale?”? Wilson inquired politely. 

“T am, sir,” said the old gentle- 
man. 

“Thank heaven!” Wilson sighed, but 
without allowing James to move. “‘I have 
been trying to deliver a message, and, 
in fact, should have delivered it several 
minutes ago if this—if James had not 
detained me. James, you may now get 
up; but never do it again.” 

Wilson and the butler got up and 
brushed themselves with their hands. 

“IT wasn’t expecting a message to- 
night,” said the old gentleman, ‘but 
come into the house and we shall have 
ag 


James, 


said James, truth- 


We entered the house, a queer aggre- 
gation, certainly, and Wilson produced 
Mademoiselle’s letter from the depths of 
his inmost pocket. 

“It is in my granddaughter’s hand- 
writing,’ Mr. Maule observed, as he tore 
the envelope. 

Wilson clutched my arm, as he always 
does when he is greatly moved. 

“Yes, it is from my granddaughter,” 
Mr. Maule announced, smiling. ‘‘She 
is stopping with her Uncle Henry, and 
wants me to send her ten gallons of gaso- 
line. You'll attend to that in the morn- 
ing, James.” 

“Ten gallons of gasoline!’’ Wilson re- 
peated. 

“That’s what she writes,” said Mr. 
Maule. ‘She needs it for her motor, 
you know.” 

“Is Uncle Henry the little, shriveled- 
up man that keeps the inn?” I asked. 

‘““Yes,”’ said Mr. Maule, smiling, “‘that 
is Uncle Henry.” 

“IT bid you good morning,” Wilson 
said, abruptly. He hurried out of the 
house without waiting to hear any more, 
though they called after him and insisted 
upon all sorts of things. I followed 


Wilson. 




















I shall never forget the walk we had 
together down the lane, but the things 
that Wilson said do not deserve a place 
here. However, let it be written that by 
the time we reached the motor he was very 
calm, and quite his former self. As we 
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took our seats and drew the wet blanket 
over us, I said: 

“Which way, old man?” 

“Back to the inn,” said Wilson. ‘‘I 
want to meet Mademoiselle.” 

The ride was unmarred by conversa‘ion. 
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BY VINCENT HARPER 


He escaped again. This time, how- 
ever, he made the strategic mistake of 
alighting upon an open space on the 
dusty table. In an instant Maxwell 
made what proved to be the decisive 
move of the long campaign. He brought 
down the heavy office atlas with a 
bang. The buzzing ceased. The blue- 
bottle fly was no more, and the incident 
was closed. There being no further 
business, the United States consul at 
Kare Kare decided also to close the 
consulate for the day—at eleven o’clock 
in the morning. He did so by dropping 
the bamboo bar across the front door, 
and then went through the rear door into 
the cool, sweet garden of the compound, 
shaded by immemorial giant mapi trees 
and filled with the dozing scent of waxy 
tieras and frangipani. At the back of 
the garden was the stately official resi- 
dence—a whitewashed bungalow buried 
as to its veranda and much of its corru- 
gated iron roof under great tangled 
masses of bougainvillea now gorgeously 
aflame with cascades of scarlet and 
golden and royal purple bloom. 

Piled on the wicker table on the 
veranda were the latest American maga- 
zines and New York daily papers—six 
weeks old; and to the insinuating ac- 
companiment of a low gurgle of nicotine 
in the bowl of his briar, Consul Maxwell, 
attired in pajamas and a broad native 
sun-hat of plaited pandanus leaves, 
threw himself wearily into his hammock 
to enjoy these racy reminders of God’s 
country after his trying day’s work and 
the perspiring pursuit of the bluebottle 





fly. The magazines could wait, but 
Maxwell had not yet admitted to himself 
that the gods of Kare Kare were his 
gods, nor that he was sunk so low into 
the sapphire sink of South Sea naturalism 
that he no longer thrilled at the touch of 
the pulse of the world. Far fromit. As 
never before, civilization appealed to his 
exile’s soul; so he settled back to revel in 
these recent New York reports of those 
features of civilization thought worth 
reporting by the Associated Press. He 
had got only half-way through an in- 
credible account of the successful bolt by 
Paterson and Mike Riordan against the 
machine in Fatty Stein’s congressional 
district in Brooklyn—his own old stamping 
ground and the very home of the omnip- 
otent machine—when he heard the cat- 
like creep of bare feet on the flagstones 
of the compound, and presently the rustle 
of leaves in the hedge of wild coffee by 
the veranda rail, as two thin brown hands 
made a little opening through that much 
cherished screen to unofficial privacy. 

“Hey, there! Didn’t you see bar? 
When bar down, no more business, see? 
Supposing business, plenty time for come 
bye ’m-bye. Kare te business to-day— 
fin-ish! So, then, hari—in short, chase 
yourself !’’ cordially remarked the consul, 
reading on. 

The consular service in its relations 
with the simple children of nature is itself 
delightfully simple and free from the lu- 
bricating circumlocutions found expe- 
dient in the diplomatic service. On this 
occasion the simple child of nature 
seemed to appreciate this exemption from 
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officialism and red-tape, for he stood on 
one bare foot and gently stroked it with 
the other bare foot, smiling the smile of 
one who knows. He waited with a 
Maoni’s stoical patience for Makkewelli 
to say whatever he might think was 
called for by the circumstances, and 
then, as if consular courtesy was 
embarrassing by its effusiveness, he 
smiled some more and hesitated before 
venturing to speak. But he held the 
joker. 

“Me Tepuna—you say me come sup- 
posing me find out—me find out allee 
light—so me here—good, me, no?”’ said 
the simple one simply. Yet was he a 
king and the son of kings, this Tepuna, 
the naked and smiling. 

“The devil you say! It’s you, is it? 
Sit down, Tepy, my boy—with you ina 
jiffy,” replied the consul, tossing the 
rebellion against Fatty Stein away as of 
little consequence in comparison with 
this truly significant news of the king’s, 
and hurrying through the window into 
the house. 

“Sha’n’t be a second—sit down. So 
you’ve got ’em at last, eh?”’ called Max- 
well from within as he rummaged about 
for his whitest white suit 

The king sat down—on his heels, 
which showed hard and tanned as no 
tanner on earth might tan them; and 
while the consul clothed himself and 
blasphemed, Tepuna Ariki squatted and 
meditated upon many things and pulled 
blades of grass and chewed them 
pensively. 

Thanks to the multitude of sins of 
omission which a white duck suit (cut 
high in the neck, blouse fashion) cover- 
eth, Consul Maxwell joined the still more 
lightly clad king ‘n a surprisingly short 
time, and the two disappeared into the 
jungle of waving banana fronds behind 
the compound, over which waved a very 
new and very assertive Old Glory. They 
pushed along in silence for some minutes 
and then Tepuna gave the wiry and 
breezy American something to think 
about, conveying his momentous news 
in a highly condensed, telegraphic sort of 
way, singularly free from prepositions 
and, in fact, from any particles of speech 
not absolutely necessary to the meaning. 


He had them at last—that was what 
interested Maxwell; and long before 
they broke from the cover of the jungle 
and walked into the gate at the Resi- 
dency he knew just what he intended to 
say to old Sir Peter Macklesfield. Sir 
Peter was at home—deucedly queer hour 
to disturb one, twelve o’clock, don’t you 
know—but at Maxwell’s first word the 
old governor’s gray eye kindled with the 
fire of thirty years ago, and nothing 
would do but the extraordinary young 
American must go in and join Lady 
Macklesfield and the young ladies at 
tifin—while King Tepuna was thought- 
fully allowed to sit down on his heels and 
chew blades of grass and meditate. 

Like everything else at the residency, 
even tiffin was a formality, so that 
Tepuna had ample time to review the 
whole question of the White Man’s bur- 
den before Maxwell came out onto the 
veranda and, after a whispered last con- 
ference with Sir Peter, rejoined the patient 
king. The two then hurried back 
through the brush to the consulate, and 
Maxwell wrote out a long dispatch which 
he cabled to Washington, with results 
presently to appear. What with his long 
campaign against the bluebottle fly and 
now this ugly matter necessitating an 
actual cable to Washington, the American 
consul at Kare Kare felt that, for once, 
he had earned his pay, and was entitled 
to the amenities of office, which just now 
took the shape of tennis at the mission. 
Accordingly he yot into his tennis togs, 
with sufficient leisure this time for a 
proper atiention to what lies unseen 
within, and then hurried off to keep his 
appointment with the younger Miss 
Macklesfield, leaving the situation to de- 
velop itself as per prearrangement with 
Tepuna, the Silent. 

Conveying to the torpid mind of his 
man Friday, by signs and wonders, that 
he was not to be sent for—no, not even 
if the fussy French consul came to see 
about those beastly tubs of cocoanut but- 
ter which had been in dispute from the 
dawn of history—Maxwell was shaking 
the dust of office from his memory and 
trying to say ““Myword!’’as Miss Mackles- 
field said it, when he heard a footstep— 
a shod foot, too, and so not negligible— 
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in the office. Calculating the chances of 
escaping even yet without being caught, 
Maxwell cautiously peered over the coffee 
hedge and saw a pair of calm, cold eyes 
looking at him from the back door of the 
little office. It was Mr. Magill who stood 
there so provokingly inopportune—Mr. 
Abner W. Magill, the one decent man on 
the keach, the one man who, neither 
from choice nor expediency, could well 
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up his tennis racket; ‘‘but of course if 
it’s anything important, ’'li——” 

“It is,” broke in Mr. Magill with un- 
wonted seriousness—he was usually as 
flippant as if he were not supposed 
to be the only man on the island with 
ready money; “extremely important, 
Maxwell, not to say desperate.” 

That settled it. Maxwell had always 
feared that the time might come when 
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‘‘The king sat down on his heels.”’ 


be neglected or snubbed by a consul who 
knew his business. 

“Ah, at home, I see, and smoking, so 
not busy,” laughed Mr. Magill, crossing 
the yard without waiting for Maxwell to 
endorse his deductions. 

“To tell you the truth,” said Maxwell, 
surprising himself by this bit of disrespect 
for the great man, “I was just going—to 
keep an appointment, you see,” holding 


his pride, if not his official conscience, 
might make it necessary for him to try 
conclusions with this cool, strong, silent, 
self-centered man who had come to be 
looked upon and very naturally to look 
upon himself as the autocrat of this 
obscure little fragment of earth, where 
were at play the same passions and 
smallnesses and hates and _ jealousies 
found in the larger world, only here 
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microscopically revealed and their wires 
exposed so that little men were for all the 
world like the little puppets in a mario- 
nette show. As the actual owner of the 
better half of the productive land, and 
the virtual dictator of the commercial 
interests of Kare Kare, Mr. Magill must 
have looked upon the coming of an 
American consul as an impertinence; but 
up to the present time, Maxwell thanked 
his stars, nothing had precipitated an 
issue between himself and the domineer- 
ing and self-sufficient Magill, although 
more than once this was due to the 
young consul’s aversion to a row and to 
his fondness for tennis and the quiet life. 
As Mr. Magill came across the garden 
now, however, something in his manner 
made Maxwell feel that the dreaded hour 
had arrived. But the great man’s first 
words dispelled this foreboding, and 
Maxwell canceled the orders for sand 
and backbone which he had hastily 
placed with a certain higher self in 
whom his mother had always believed 
and on whom he himself felt that he 
could depend in a tight place. 

“Been cabling to Washington, I see,’ 
began Mr. Magill when they were seated 
opposite one another and Maxwell was 
lighting the cigar he gave him, ‘“‘and 
while of course it’s none of my busi- 
ness—you’re right in using the cipher 
code every time, too—yet I do hope that 
this means that you and old Macklesfield 
are going to put a stop to it.” 

“A stop to what?” asked Maxwell, 
sincerely innocent, for he had stoutly 
disregarded Sir Peter’s warning about 
always suspecting something ulterior and 
sinister behind Magill’s least suspicious 
bit of jocularity, attributing the blunt old 
governor’s dislike to British jealousy of 
this conquering Yankee trader. 

“Why, the opium smuggling, you 
know. It’s a disgrace, and, between 
ourselves, it’s all being done by that gang 
of left-over soldiers who floated in here 
after the Philippines business. Our gov- 


ernment ought to stop it, and as an 
Amurrican citizen I'll back you up now 
that you’ve decided to do something about 
it,”” replied Mr. Magill, not at all anxious 
to discover if the young official would 
fall into the trap, for he knew his man. 
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“That’s awfully good of you, sir,” 


answered Maxwell, blissfully unconscious 
of the trap, but trapped none the less; 
“for in spite of everything that I can do 
I fear that it will be almost impossible to 
stop it. You see, sir, Titikaveka, where 
these thugs all live, is a nest of Chinese, 
as you of course know, and they all 
stand in with one another. Sir Peter has 
brought pretty strong pressure to bear on 
his government, and I have got a very 


emphatic tip from Wasuington, that 
something must be done. The stuff 


comes here from Vancouver, but it’s this 
American gang from Manila that is 
bringing it in.” 

“Of course it is,” exclaimed Mr. Ma- 
gill, ‘and I’ve been hoping that you 
would be able to get definite evidence 
enough to nab ’em with, you know. 
Have you?” 

Maxwell replied with a significant look, 
which Mr. Magill returned with one 
equally significant, and the consul then 
proceeded to give his powertul ally the 
details of King Tepuna’s discovery and 
the plans which Sir Peter and he had 
made for the capture of the gang red- 
handed. Mr. Magill approved of every 
detail, and went so far as to offer the 
services of his two hundred burly Tongan 
coolies from his copra plantation, in the 
not at all improbable event of trouble 
down Titikaveka way. Then the talk 
became genial and quite personal and 
chummy, very much to Maxwell’s sur- 
prise and delight, for on the rare occa- 
sions that Mr. Magill came down to the 
beach from his great house in the foot- 
hills he had always a nod and a joke for 
every one, but never a serious word for 
any one. 

“I’m glad of this opportunity to get 
better acquainted with you,” he said 
when they were lighting their third cigar, 
“for I’ve often thought about you—yes, 
and pitied you, Maxwell; I have, for a 
fact.” 

“Thanks, I’m sure—but—-— 

“Oh, I know what you are going to 
say—that your job isa cinch on eighteen 
hundred a year for doing nothing. I 
know it—I know what a snap you have, 
my dear boy; but I was thinking of the 
way those political tricksters threw you 
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down —yes, don’t deny it! You haven’t 
been dreaming that I didn’t know all 
about you, have you? That’s not our 
way down on these God-forsaken islands, 
you know. Why, bless my soul, a chap 
who had done something or somebody in 
Nantucket came here once, and a man 
from Martha’s Vineyard recognized him 
as he stepped down the gang-plank! 
Why, good lord, man, I knew all about 
you before you sailed from ’Frisco!”’ 

Maxwell laughed, but a change of sub- 
ject would have been acceptable. 

“Well, then,” went on Mr. Magill, 
with growing familiarity and paternal 
interest, ‘I am aware that Stein and the 
rest of the cut-throats in Brooklyn used 
you—darned stiff fight you put up, too, 
let me tell you, to hold the district 
against the landslide all over the city 
and when they had used you and you 
demanded your rights, what did they 
do? Did they put you up for district 
attorney? Not on your life! They 
knew you were an honest man. So they 
buried you out here—dead easy to work 
the senator for a consulate—out here, I 
say, which is a long way from the Bowery 
but hell’s own short cut to a grave. 
That’s what they did for you—and I’m 
sorry to see any Amurrican done dirt.” 

Maxwell started. It was amazing to 
hear this yellow, dried-up, foreign look- 
ing planter on a South Sea island talking 
as if his mornings were spent in 
Willoughby Street or in the classic cor- 
ridors of ‘the Hall.’ Also it was decid- 
edly not to his liking to have this 
enigmatical and—if the stories were 
true—this deep and unscrupulous man 
claiming to have his past in the hollow 
of his hand. That he knew his brief 
and bitter political experience was evi- 
dent; did he also know—the rest? 
Maxwell believed that this was impos- 
sible; but, for all that, he was uncom- 
fortably far from being sure. 

“But you’re here now, anyhow,” went 
on Mr. Magill kindly, “and if there’s 
anything I can do to help you to squeeze 
a little glory out of this dried orange, 
why, now you know that you’ve only got 
to show me how. We understand each 
other, I hope?” 

“It’s very good of you, sir, to take an 
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interest in me,” said Maxwell, not very 
warmly, but Mr. Magill seemed to accept 
his thanks cheerfully enough. 

“And now there’s one thing that I do 
hope you will think over a good deal 
before you let that stiff-necked old 
duffer, Macklesfield—all Britishers are 
blockheads—let old Sir Peter bulldoze 
you into,” said Mr. Magill, glancing into 
the obscurity of the bungalow as if to 
make sure that nobody was listening. 

“And what is that? We are quite 
alone, sir,” replied Maxwell, a bit hot 
under the collar, for although of the Brit- 
ish as a rival commercial people he hoped 
that he had a loyal U. S. consul’s opin- 
ion, for the British socially, in general, 
and the younger Miss Macklesfield, in 
particular, he cherished an altogether 
different view from that cf Mr. Magill. 

“Why, all this nonsense about the 
cement and other material for the new 
dry-dock and the coaling station, you 
know. Not that I approve of Uncle 
Sam’s recent imperialistic craze; but if 
we’ve got to have these expensive toys 
scattered about the Pacific, why, then I’m 
for letting Amurricans reap the benefit 
every trip, ain’t you?” 

“Sure thing,” answered Maxwell; “but 
what has Sir Peter got to do with it?” 

Mr. Magill looked pityingly at the 
innocent, and then laughed that silent 
little laugh that always annoyed the con- 
sul because it mystified him. One dis- 
likes being forever reminded of his 
ignorance and another’s superior knowl- 
edge of one’s own business. 

“Say, Maxwell, honestly, you weren’t 
picked out as consul here because you 
knew any too much about South Sea 
affairs, were you?” replied Mr. Magill, so 
good-naturedly that Maxwell could not 
show the resentment which he felt. 

“Never heard of Kare Kare until the 
appointment came from Washington, I'll 
bet a hat,” went on Mr. Magill kindly. 
“And say, old man, honor bright, did you 
know cocoanuts from squashes till you 
landed here?” 

“T had seen them—shredded—on layer 
cake,” answered the consul, thinking of 
the learned report he had just sent off to 
Washington, covering the whole cocoanut 
field. 
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“Exactly!” cried Mr. Magill, with no 
trace of contempt in his bland voice; 
“but now, my dear fellow, if you’ll let me 
be your friend, I’ll let you into the secret 
of how the milk got into the cocoanut,” 
with a knowing wink, “‘and give you a 
pointer or two that’ll be to your advan- 
tage. You haven’t found this consul 
business the pork barrel that those poli- 
ticians told you it was, have you now?” 

“Oh, there have been chances—but 
not quite in my line,” replied Maxwell 
with spirit. 

“Yes, I know. Of course you turned 
down old Morgan’s proposition about 
doing the government out of that boodle 
in the Guam cable affair, and you did the 
right thing when you sent that little ras- 
cal, Bennett, about his business when he 
tried to work old Macklesfield in the 
license matter—quite right,” answered 
Mr. Magill, driving Maxwell wild by 
this show of possessing an intimate 
acquaintance with his private affairs. 

“But what’s all this, sir, about the new 
dry-dock?” asked the consul after a 
rather awkward pause. 

“Oh, yes. Well, you see, I persuaded 
the government to buy my little island of 
Ngatangia—dirt cheap, I let ’em have it, 
too—and now I think I’m entitled to 
what there is in it in the way of furnishing 
the materials, don’t you? Old Mackles- 
field, the blundering old duffer, claims that 
there are cement beds here from which 
the government could get all that is 
needed, at a saving of tens of thousands 
of dollars. Nonsense!” 

“Why not?” asked Maxwell, not very 
sure of his ground, cement being even 
more than cocoanuts a subject upon 
which he was not prepared to speak ex 
cathedra. 

“Why not? Why, good lord, man, 
because this cement, while it may be just 
as good and certainly would be much 
cheaper, is not Amurrican—and Amurri- 
cans are entitled to whatever there is in 
these things, ain’t they?” 

“Then why not let Anderson and Wil- 
liams bid for the job? It’s just in their 
line,” argued the consul, with more cer- 
tainty now. 

“Those idiots? See here, Maxwell, 
I’m not the man to make trouble for you 


by putting them wise in Washington 
about the soft snap you have here, you 
know; but then you must really not let 
this gang Of beachcombers here pull the 
wool over your eyes. Why, my heavens, 
man, don’t you know that every man, 
almost, that one finds hiding on these 
islands has run away from some dirty 
trick somewhere at home? Yes, sir, and 
these very two that you now mention are 
about the worst we have here. I could 
prove to you,” here Mr. Magill lowered 
his smooth voice and looked straight into 
Maxwell’s eye, “I could prove to you, I 
say, that with possibly one or two excep- 
tions, every man in Kare Kare would be 
somewhere else—if he dared to go back! 
My record is straight goods, though, and 
if I do say it, ’m about the only man 
here who didn’t come here because a 
bank or 1n employer was anxious to learn 
his address. No, sir, no bank ever—but 
I see that you are impatient to get to 
your tennis. Remember what I’ve said 
to you, my boy. From what I hear 
from Washington I gather that the letting 
of the cement contracts may depend upon 
what you report—so don’t be a fool and 
throw away this chance to stand by an 
Amurrican citizen, especially when he is 
Abner W. Magill, who never forgets his 
friends.” 


Maxwell plunged into the jungle as 
soon as Mr. Magill had gone, and as he 
strode along toward the mission where 
were the tennis courts he slashed savagely 
at the banana leaves with his racket. 
His interview with the great man had 
opened up a new world of possibilities 
and anxieties. What did this cool, 
forceful man really know about him? 
It seemed incredible, preposterous, that a 
man who had been buried away off here 
at the antipodes for twenty years could 
have got hold of the one ugly fact in his 
history. But, try as he would to argue 
himself into this conviction, Maxwell felt 
that Mr. Magill’s significant allusion to 
a bank indicated that he knew something. 
How much? But, then, what was there 
to know? It was nonsense to suppose 
that the one false step of his life had 
come to the knowledge of this powerful 
man. Anyhow, what did that mistake 
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‘‘Our government ought to stop it, and I'll back you up.” 


amount to? It had risen up to confront 
him and to hurt him, it is true, during 
his short political career, but surely it 
was not going to pursue him to the ends 
of the world! 

Tom Maxwell had graduated from 
college as full of promise and self-esteem 
as any man in his class, and after study- 
ing law in one uncle’s office he made the 
tactical mistake—under the stress of his 
own and his mother’s immediate need of 
money—to accept a position in another 
uncle’s bank in Williamsburg. There 
during the great 1901 boom in the stock 


market he had countenanced a large loan 
on what was clearly insufficient, if not 
actually fictitious, security. The bank 
had acted very decently when this was 
discovered, but all the same, they had 
given him a very pointed intimation that 
his resignation would be accepted in lieu 
of any more unpleasant proceedings. He 
had resigned, to some extent, of course, 
under a cloud; but even his rather acute 
conscience had never characterized his 
act as being anything more than an “‘irreg- 
ularity,” while he himself never thought 
of it as more than a mistake in judgment. 
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He at once took up the practice of the 
law, and once more made a mistake in be- 
ing induced to go into local politics. In 
the consequent glare his bank episode was 
of course raked up against him; but in 
spite of this his short career was bril- 
liantly successful—as far as the control 
of his district was concerned, and his 
bosses paid him the compliment of shelv- 
ing his ambitions in the direction of a 
nomination for district attorney, they 
having discovered him to be dangerously 
honest. Embittered and stung by his 
failure, he gladly accepted the proffered 
post at some hole named Kare Kare, 
where, at all events, he could begin at the 
bottom and build up a solid name for 
himself, which in his innocence he thought 
must lead to a permanent recognition by 
the government. ‘Thus far he had kept 
a clean heart and, as far as the woefully 
meager opportunity allowed, he had done 
well. 

And now this cold, silent man, Magill, 
hinted at a knowledge of his early error, 
and broadly intimated that a word from 
him might open the eyes of the people at 
Washington to the fact that eighteen hun- 
dred a year was a bit too much to pay a 
man—with a shady past especially—for 
doing practically nothing. Yes the situ- 
ation was dex idedly ugly, not to say 
ticklish. Of all the men he had ever 
met, Magill was the last one to whom 
Tom Maxwell thought that he would 
care to be under obligation of any sort. 

His quick tramp through the tropical 
forest pumped back the brighter blood into 
his heart, however, and before he had 
reached the courts he was ready to laugh 
at hisfears. It was simply idiotic to im- 
agine that that little affair at the bank 
could have found its way to the South Seas. 
Like most people, Maxwell forgot that 
the distance from home to a remote spot 
is always greater than the distance from 
that remote spot to home. He happily 
forgot that the most casual reading of 
the Brooklyn papers—and Magill had 
come from over the bridge-—must result 
in keeping a hungry exile in touch with 
the slightest details of whatever was pass- 
ing at home. 

Reminding himself that the impending 
capture of the opium smugglers who had 


been giving two great governments so 
much trouble would tend toward offset- 
ting any representations that Magill might 
make to the Washington people, the con- 
sul whistled away the last traces of his 
illogical blues, and in a few moments let 
himself through the wicket into the 
green, carefully kept mission compound. 

The courts were empty, so Maxwell 
walked across the field to the red and 
white striped marquee where the inev- 
itable English afternoon tea was being 
served, and there he found the younger 
Miss Macklesfield making no effort to 
hide her resentment at his failure to be 
punctual. But whatever Maxwell’s limi- 
tations as a commercial expert might be, 
he was thoroughly at home in society, 
and soon had every woman in the tent 
laughing at his account of what he called 
Mr. Magill’s sudden infatuation for him. 
This was more than the younger Miss 
Macklesfield could stand, and she lost no 
time in preventing his capture by any 
other girl, by engaging Maxwell —the 
best by all odds at doubles on the island 
—for the next set. Before the set was 
won she had further given evidence of 
the consul’s complete restoration to favor 
by inviting him to dinner that night, an 
honor which, in spite of the evening 
dress which was de rigueur at the resi- 
dency and a nuisance in the tropics, 
was one which Maxwell prized just now 
especially. 

“But, great heavens, man,” blurted 
the governor when he and Maxwell were 
sitting alone on the side veranda over 
their after-dinner coffee and Maxwell 
had made the old veteran furious by tell- 
ing him of his talk with Mr. Magill, “I 
tell you, sir, the man is a rascal, a 
thoroughgoing scoundrel—a—a——”’ 

Maxwell waited without comment for 
the fit of coughing to end, and then said 
as respectfully as his rising Americanism 
would permit, “But isn’t a good deal of 
the feeling on the beach against Mr. 
Magill nothing more than jealousy of his 
success —and—and because he is a— 
Yankee?” 

“Stuff, sir, stuff and nonsense, sir!’’ 
retorted Sir Peter, very purple. “The 
man’s success can be explained in a 
word—rascality, sir! Oh, I know the 
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gentleman! He came here without a 
penny, and now he owns pretty well 
everything worth owning in the place.” 

“Precisely,” said Maxwell, glowing 
with the thought of John Bull’s discom- 
fiture on finding himself beaten at his 
own game, on his own field, too; “‘and 
isn’t that the very——” 

‘Absolute nonsense, I tell you,’’ broke 
in Sir Peter, testily, ‘‘and what’s more, 
you will find, sir, unless I am very sadly 
out of the way, that our fine fellow will 
get his deserts one of these days. You'll 
see it, depend upon it. How has he 
succeeded? In the first place, he 
robbed : the ignorant natives of their 
lands by advancing ridiculously large 
sums of money to them on mortgage, and 
then foreclosing.” 

“He paid rather well for his property, 
then,” replied Maxwell spunkily. 

‘Did he? Did he indeed, sir? Let 
me tell you how he worked the trick. 
He did, as you say, pay rather well; but 
every penny came back into his till—in 
this way: he gave the natives all the rum 
they wanted—I forbade the sale of the 
stuff —and then inveigled them into trad- 
ing at his shop here in Avarua, where, 
what with short measure and exorbitant 
charges, he soon had back his money. 
Then look at the way that he has ruined 
our labor market!” 

“Yes, I understand that he pays his 
laborers two shillings a day—just twice 
what any other employer pays here, and 
not half what any employer in any civil- 
ized country dares to offer a human 
being!”’ came back Maxwell, swelling 
with American and democratic air. 

‘Rubbish — absolute rubbish, _ sir!” 
snorted the governor, rising and walking 
about. “It is true that he pays double 
wages, but not a single native of this 
island will work for him at any wages, 
and so he has to import his gangs of 
drunken brutes from Tonga and Samoa 
and Penrhyn and heaven knows where 
else. Why? Let me tell you why. It 
is because he employs no man without 
compelling him to buy all of his neces- 
saries at one or other of his shops—he 
has a shop, you know, in Matavera and 
Titikaveka and Arorangi, in all the vil- 
lages, in fact—and the result is plain; 
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every penny drops back into his till. 
Oh, he’s a born rogue, sir, and my advice 
to you, Maxwell, is to keep clear of him, 
for he’ll ruin you in one way or the other, 
as he has ruined every man who ever 
trusted him.” 

“Oh, pray do not imagine, Sir Peter, 
that I hold a brief for Mr. Magill, or that 
I intend to have any other than purely 
official relations with him—only, you 
know, sir, we Americans like fair play,” 
replied Maxwell, rather neatly he 
thought. 

“You'll never get fair play, no, nor 
deserve it, sir, if you dirty your hands in 
this man’s palm. And you actually tell 
me that you were imprudent enough to 
reveal to him our plans for the apprehen- 
sion of those smuggling blackguards at 
Titikaveka? I sincerely hope that this 
may not result in what I fear. It would 
be perfectly in keeping with his character 
were he to give these fellows an intima- 
tion of their danger in time for them to 
escape—on some of his own schooners at 
that!” 

“Oh, see here, Sir Peter, aren’t you a 
bit rough on him? Mr. Magill is hardly 
a pal of thugs and common smugglers, 
you know!” exclaimed Maxwell warmly. 

“T withdraw nothing that I have said 
about this fellow, sir,” retorted Sir Peter, 
“‘but, on the contrary, wish to add that it 
would not in the least surprise me were 
he to assist them to escape this very 
night. You do not know these beach- 
combing gentry. I do.” 

But Sir Peter Macklesfield had spoken 
without his host, for even as he spoke 
the glare of torches and the confused 
tumble of many voices down on the 
causeway connecting the residency with 
the beach proclaimed that another sort of 
host was advancing, with what purpose 
neither of the men on the moonlit 
veranda could say. What the purpose 
of the mob might be was certainly 
beyond the old governor’s ability to 
fathom, but an old Maori fighter takes 
no chances, so Sir Peter stepped into the 
hall and told Lady Macklesfield and his 
daughters to retire to the rear of the 
house, and when he returned to the 
veranda he handed a heavy revolver to 
Maxwell and retained one himself. 
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When he had made his reputation as 
governor of one after another outpost of 
empire on islands just emerging from 
cannibalism, not diplomatists but men 
who could think straight and shoot 
straight were sought. 

The garrison on the veranda had little 
need of their defenses, however, for the 
mission of the dusky invaders proved to 
be peaceful enough. They halted at the 
gate at the stern challenge of Sir Peter, 
who was standing erect and nervy with 
his shoulder against Maxwell’s, and then 
the smooth tones of Mr. Magill’s voice 
came up out of the darkness and the 
slight form of that gentleman was seen to 
enter the gate and come up the path 
toward the house. Maxwell heard the 
old governor mutter a curse, whether of 
disappointment at not having occasion to 
have just one more good shot at an 
enemy of the crown or not, he could not 
say. Mr. Magill sang out a cheery 
good evening as he approached, and the 
next moment he came up the steps and 
held out his hand, which, however, Sir 
Peter failed to see or at least to notice. 

“This is an honor, sir,” began Sir 
Peter, when Mr. Magill had sat down 
unasked, “an honor which I believe I 
have not had done me for a dozen years 
—but really, you know, do you find it 
necessary to go about with an escort of 
imported bullies when you travel abroad 
at night? Let me also remind you that 
the constabulary have explicit orders— 
from me personally, sir—to arrest any of 
your Tongan roughs who may be found 
wandering about Avarua or any of the 
villages after nightfall.’ 

“Oh, see here, Macklesfield,” replied 
Mr. Magill coolly, ‘‘you and I understand 
each other, you know. I came here to 
tell Maxwell that, as an Amurrican citi- 
zen, I had done what I could to catch 
those opium experts at Titikaveka. I 
took a score or two of my men down 
there this evening —but we were too late! 
When we surrounded the wharry in 
which Maxwell said that old Tepuna had 
told him the fellows had hid their stuff, 
not a sign could we find either of the 
goods or the men. No, sir, they had 
given us the slip as neat as pie. One of 
my fellows says that he saw a small 


sloop making off to the southward just 
after sunset. Must have been them; 
don’t you think so?” 

Sir Peter had been giving Maxwell’s 
leg a series of vicious kicks during the 
last part of Mr. Magill’s statement, and 
when that gentleman stopped a painful 
silence ensued. 

“Pshaw!” ejaculated Maxwell, to re- 
lieve his feelings and the awkward situa- 
tion. 

“If that is all that you desire to tell 
Mr. Maxwell, I wish you a very good 
night, sir—and once more caution you to 
see that your fellows leave the village 
before I am compelled to——” 

“Oh, pray don’t bother your head 
about me or my boys, Macklesfield. As 
I think I remarked before, we understand 
each other,” snapped Mr. Magill, rising 
and shaking hands with Maxwell. 

“We do,” answered Sir Peter, trying 
hard to keep down his heat, “and it may 
be best for you, Mr. Magill, hereafter to 
allow the properly constituted authorities 
to administer justice. And, sir,’’ the old 
man’s choler was getting the .better of 
him, “if I find, as I am disposed at pres- 
ent to believe, that you—but, no, I sha’n’t 
say it.” 

“Say it! Say it! Why don’t you say 
it?’’ sneered Mr. Magill, laughing. 

“For God’s sake, clear out, can’t you?” 
whispered Maxwell, pushing Magill 
toward the steps, none too soon, either, 
for Sir Peter’s fists were clenched and 
his teeth set. 

Then Mr. Magill walked down the 
path, stopping half-way to lift his hat 
and to tell the consul that he would run 
down to see him in the morning about 
that important matter. 


True to his word, Mr. Magill dropped 
in to see the consul in the morning, and 
their interview proved so mutually pleas- 
ing that the rich planter, who seldom was 
seen on the beach except on the steamer 
days, got into the way of dropping in to 
see the consul almost every day. Com- 
pletely to Maxwell’s satisfaction, both-as 
a judge of character and as an Ainerican, 
Mr. Magill was able to prove that Sir 
Peter’s and the general feeling of ani- 
mosity was wholly due to the glaringly 
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patent fact that a Yankee had come to 
the island a beggar and in a dozen years 
had got control of the entire copra in- 
dustry and possession of two-thirds of 
the valuable land. Maxwell found Mr. 
Magill, on closer view, a man of really 
fine tastes and no little reading, and if 
his manner when dilating on his successes 
became somewhat arrogant and boastful, 
this was attributable to the natural pride 
of a man who, single-handed and against 
a stupid and obstinate public opposition, 
has achieved triumph after triumph 
under the very noses of his blundering 
and narrow-minded enemies. 

If at any time a shadow of doubt had 
rested on Maxwell’s mind regarding the 
sucpicions of Sir Peter which connected 
the sudden disappearance of the opium 
smugglers with Magill’s having just 
learned that the authorities were about 
to pounce upon them, all trace of this 
had been dispelled by Mr. Magill after 
their first long talk. No. The man 
might have made a free use of his Ameri- 
can shrewdness, and in some of his earlier 
warfare for the commercial supremacy of 
the island he might have sailed pretty close 
to the wind, but that he could, now that 
his land holdings alone made him far 
and away the ricliest man in the place, 
demean himself by playing into the hands 
of recently arrived riff-raff of the lowest 
type, Maxwell did not and could not 
believe. 

Moreover, Mr. Magill seemed to be 
most kindly disposed toward him, and 
there could be no motive, save that of 
genuine friendship for a young and pen- 
niless fellow, that could move him to this 
show of disinterested good-will. And 
there was certainly a lot of truth in what 
Mr. Magill said about the necessity for 
beginning to look about pretty soon for 
something in the way of business chances 
—the islands were full of chances, he 
said—and about the futility of depend- 
ing upon the empty promises of shifty 
politicians at home It was very evident 
what they amounted to, for had he not 
been shipped off to Kare Kare to be got 
rid of —after having won what everybody 
declared was a brilliant fight in his dis- 
trict in Brooklyn? Once or twice Mr. 
Magill went the length of hinting that he 


himself might be in a position to put his 
new young friend in the way of connect- 
ing with one of these constantly recurring 
golden opportunities right here at Kare 
Kare; so Maxwell played less tennis than 
formerly, and tried instead to master the 
rules and tactics of the larger game of 
business. To this end he found his way 
frequently to the great house in the foot- 
hills where Mr. Magill entertained him 
with a tropical, half barbaric lavishness 
and quaintness that strongly appealed to 
Maxwell’s decidedly keen sense for the 
luxurious and the odd. Those were 
memorable nights when, seated in loung- 
ing bamboo chairs on the spacious vine- 
screened verandas of ‘‘Bedford House,” 
they sipped delicious, cool, outlandish 
wines and puffed at costly cigars, while 
tall brown servants, perfectly trained and 
noiseless, flitted about in white or in 
fantastic native costumes. To Maxwell’s 
adaptable soul all this very soon seemed 
perfectly natural and quite what he had 
always been intended for. Amid such 
sights and smells and sounds and feelings 
Mr. Magill’s constantly reiterated ser- 
mons on the prudence of keeping one’s 
young eye on the main chance and em- 
bracing opportunity as the fittest bride of 
a youth, possessed especial force. And 
at last the preacher fancied that his 
neophite was ready for initiation into the 
hidden mysteries. 

“By the way, Maxwell,” casually re- 
marked Mr. Magill one night after an 
unusually good dinner, and when he 
noticed that the consul was stirring as 
though about to go, “do you happen to 
remember that I spoke to you some time 
ago about the matter of the cement and 
other materials for the new naval station 
on the little island near here which I sold 
to Uncle Sam—for a song, by the way?” 

“Perfectly,” replied Maxwell, with a 
vague feeling of uneasiness which he 
could not have explained. 

“Well,” went on Mr. Magill, speaking 
very quietly and quite as if he had just 
happened to think of it as a matter of 
no very great consequence, “I have just 
got word from Fosdick—the chap who 
does things for me in America, you know 
—and he tells me that the department is 
going to ask you to report direct on the 
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of 


the materials. I 
always promised that I would give you 
the tip when I saw a chance for you to 
score; well, my dear fellow, here it is 

and it’s a rare one, an immense oppor- 


whole question 


tunity! Sabe?” 

“IT confess I don’t,’”’ answered Maxwell, 
with the queer feeling of danger growing 
stronger and less accountable. 

“What?” exclaimed Magill, smiling 
incredulously but not too derisively. 
“Why, my dear boy, don’t you see that 
these contracts will run up to possibly 
three hundred thousand dollars—yes, to 
half a million if you say the word—and 
that your report will practically determine 
whether they go to these British thick- 
heads or to—an American citizen?” 

“Oh, it’s that, is it?” asked Maxwell 
with relief. ‘Well, you see, sir, I’ve 
been looking into the matter, and I find 
that the cement beds here at Arorangi 
are exceptionally rich.” 

‘Who says so?” retorted Magill, be- 
traying an indiscreet interest. 

“T say so,” replied Maxwell, stiffening 
as he always did under fire, and Magill 
laughed openly. ‘Oh, you need not 
laugh,” went on the consul, “for I have 
had the stuff analyzed— by Prentiss, you 
know—and I tell you that it is as good 
or better than any we could import, and 
of course a great deal cheaper.” 

“Suppose it is as good, do you mean to 
tell me that you, as an American citiz.n 
and United States consul, would recom- 
mend throwing a juicy contract into 
foreign hands when we stand ready to 
deliver the goods?” 

“Anderson and Williams are both 
American citizens—and very decent chaps, 
who, if what I hear is true, have had a 
devilishly hard row to hoe since they 
came here,” replied Maxwell quietly, but 
with the air of the man who holds the 
trumps. 

“But confound it all, what have they 
to do with the matter?’ snapped Magill. 

“Why, hadn’t you heard? I gave 
them the tip, and they have bought the 
cement beds—that’s all.” The consul 


was beginning to enjoy the game. 

“Damn!—do you mean that?” thun- 
dered Magill, ringing and ordering more 
wine 
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“Certainly I mean it,’’ continued Max- 
well serenely. 

‘“‘And of course you have got in on the 
ground floor,” sneered Magill, making 
his second mistake in three minutes. 

“Oh, no. I’m ignorant of business— 
as you have so often remarked. Any- 
how, I don’t train with sharps and beach- 
combers; no, nor am I the sort who 
would make use of his official position to 
do the government,” answered Maxwell. 

“Oh, no, of course not—nor Williams- 
burg banks—of course not! See here, 
Maxwell, don’t be a blazed fool—nor an 
infernal imperialist either. You can re- 
port that there is good cement here, but 
that business methods are so shady and 
labor so uncertain, and contracts so lax, 
that you must recommend that the gov- 
ernment place the contracts in the States 
—can't you?” Magill’s tone softened 
into almost a whine of cajolery, but he 
was too late. 

“You taunt me with that mistake at 
the bank! Very well, sir! I admit hav- 
ing made a mistake—I was twenty-two 
at the tim-—but now, Mr. Magill, while 
I don’t quite take your point about im- 
perialism, I have decidedly strong ideas 
about my duty to the government—and 
as far as the empire of my own soul is 
concerned I am an imperialist. Good 
night!” 

Magill whistled, and the consul walked 
down the steps and strode off through the 
night. It was a stiff four miles through 
the forest to the consulate, and the cool 
night air and the breathless hush of the 
tropical jungle told upon him, so that by 
the time that he lit his pipe to think 
things over before going to bed Maxwell 
realized that he had possibly made a fool 
of himself. His always touchy temper 
had jumped to the ugly conclusion that 
Mr. Magill had suggested a dishonorable 
course, whereas it might have been the 
old gentleman’s intention merely to show 
him how to pick up the start in life of 
which they had so often talked. After 
all, was not what Mr. Magill had said 
about labor and the uncertainties of con- 
tracts true? And then, too, was it pru- 
dent to cross the man who knew the fatal 
weak spot in his history and who, if 
driven by his own stupidity into becom- 
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ing his enemy, might make use of his 
knowledge? Moreover, just fancy what 
a few thousands of dollars would mean 
to him now! Yes! He had made an 
unconscionable ass of himself — and would 
ride over to Magill’s in the morning and 
apologize. But his last thought as he fell 
asleep was that, come what might, he 
would make good what he had said 
about the empire of his own _ soul. 
Honor had come to mean everything to 
him lately—was it the memory of that 
one wretched breach of it, or the way 
that the younger Miss Macklesfield said 
“My word!” and looked at him when- 
ever he spoke to her, as he had come to 
do often of late, about the dreams he 
sometimes had of the chap he would like 
to be? 

He did not ride over to see Mr. Magill 
in the morning, for that early riser rode 
down to see him before he had finished 
his breakfast, in the best of spirits, too. 

“Well, we did let that old Singapore 
cordial run away with our wits, didn’t 
we?” laughed Mr. Magill after Maxwell 
had given him a cheery welcome. 

“T confess that I do feel a bit ashamed 
of myself for showing temper, but now I 
wish you would tell me exactly what you 
do mean by what you said about those 
contracts,”’ replied Maxwell. 

Mr. Magill was all condescension and 
affability in a moment, and outlined the 
very simple course which he proposed 
that the consul should adopt. He was 
to report adversely upon any suggestion 
of letting any of the contracts to local 
firms, and in favor of certain parties to 
be named by Magill getting the work— 
everything perfectly open and above 
board, you see. And if he would do 
this, Magill would see that the consul’s 
share of the profits would be ten per 
cent--say a minimum of ten thousand 
dollars; how was that? 

“Would you mind putting it all down 
in writing?” asked Maxwell, immediately 
scenting the sickening idea of the forbid- 
den thing, but determined not to be 
betrayed into another outburst of impru- 
dence. 

Magill eyed him suspiciously for a 
second. But pshaw! the fellow was a 
baby. 


’ 


“Why, certainly,” he said, surprising 
Maxwell by his lack of caution, “and I 
advise you always to get everything in 
plain black and white. A man’s word 
may be as good as his bond—mine cer- 
tainly is—-but then a man’s memory may 
be faulty, and anyhow there can be no 
disputes or differences of opinion if a 
matter is clearly put on paper.” 

Accordingly, after they had talked over 
the matter fully, Magill drew up a formal 
proposition. He signed it and handed it 
to Maxwell, who felt an indescribable 
contempt for the great man’s sagacity as 
he slipped it into his pocket. Then Mr. 
Magill rode off with a last shout to re- 
mind Maxwell that he was due at dinner 
on the following night. After he was 
gone, Maxwell sat thinking. Little by 
little the value of the paper in his pocket 
dawned upon him. And little by little 
also grew the sense within him of the 
nameless joy that was to be his when, as 
he certainly would do, he flung back the 
damnable suggestion into the face of the 
man who had so smoothed the way for 
him into the pit! As he felt the tighten- 
ing of the sinews of honor and self- 
respect within him there was a rapture as 
of infinite triumph in the thought of a 
clean man’s right to his own self-praise, 
a joy beyond the wealth of the world to 
purchase in the thought of a strong man’s 
grip on the reins of empire. He jumped 
to his feet and bellowed the chorus of an 
old college glee in sheer delight over 
things as they were. 

“My word! but you are fit this morn- 
ing,” cried the younger Miss Macklesfield 
from the pony cart, which stopped at the 
consulate gate. ‘What is it—has the 
king come so soon to his own, Mr. Max- 
well?” 

“Say empire, and I'll plead guilty,” 
laughed Maxwell, vaulting over the com- 
pound wall and getting into the cart at 
the invitation of two big, teasing eyes. 

But they had driven only to the turn in 
the road when they were stopped by the 
salaams and mysterious gestures of old 
Tepuna, who had been squatting on his 
heels and chewing grass for an hour, wait- 
ing for Makkewelli to come along on his 
way to the postoffice. The old king’s 
manner showed that something unusual 
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was afoot; so Maxwell held a conference 
with him in the clump of burao bushes 
while the younger Miss Macklesfield 
made wild guesses at what it all was 
about. 

“Tm awfully sorry,” said Maxwell 
when he rejoined her, “but the old beg- 
gar insists upon my going with him at 
once—something really important. And, 
by the way, I wish you would ask Sir 
Peter to leave word where I can find 
him, if he should leave home at any time 
to-day. All right, thank you. Eight 
o’clock.” 
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ical light looked not a league away 

“It’s one of our cruisers,’”’ answered 
Maxwell, edging away from the crowd so 
that Mr. Magill’s threatened explosion 
might not attract attention. 

“T have eyes,” snarled Magill; “but 
all I want to know now, sir, is, did you 
have anything to do with bringing it 
here? Answer me that!” 

They had broken two days before, 
when the consul had flatly refused to 
entertain any proposition that Mr. Magill 
could make, and, on Magill’s having 
sworn to undo him, Maxwell had further 
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‘‘The younger Miss Macklesfield.” 


The pony cart drove on, and Maxwell 
and Tepuna plunged into the jungle and 
walked farther back into the mountains 
than the consul had ever been before. 


“What the devil does this mean, sir?’ 
asked Mr. Magill when he came up to 
where Maxwell and rather more than 
half the population of Avarua stood on 
Signal- Hill watching a white warship 
whose hull had just followed her fighting- 
tops and funnels up over the rim of 
sapphire, but which in the pellucid trop- 





announced his intention to report in favor 
of giving Anderson and Williams the 
contract — yes, and to report certain other 
things to Washington. But for all that, 
to a degree that puzzled and maddened 
the penetrating Mr. Magill, the young 
snip added insult to injury by going out 
of his way to meet his churlishness with 
the utmost courtesy and suave unwilling- 
ness to allow their recent rumpus to alter 
their personal relations. Accordingly, 
since Mr. Magill asked for information 
respecting the unexpected arrival of one 
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of the cruisers of the Pacific squadron, 
Maxwell decided to give him the infor- 
mation —and lots of it. 

“Did I have anything to do with the 
coming of the beauty, you ask, sir? 
Well, yes and no. I cabled that we had 
the gang who had been bothering the 
yovernment by bringing opium here, you 
know, and asked for full instructions as 
to the disposition of the gentlemen. To 
my immense surprise, they cabled back 
that a cruiser would come—to look into 
the new naval station matters, you see 
and that I was to hold the prisoners until 
her arrival with orders.” 

‘But good God, man, that was three 
weeks, yes, a month ago! And anyhow, 
as usual you were a bit previous in that 
slick cable of yours, for you didn’t have 
the gang after all. Why in the name of 
thunder didn’t you cable that the fellows 
had given you the slip? Take my word 
for it, Admiral Westabrook is not the lad 
to overlook your bringing one of his ships 
twelve hundred miles to this beastly hole 
on a wild-goose chase. What are you 
going to give the captain of this damned 
vessel by way of a jolly?” 

“Oh, as to that, I shall trust to luck — 
and the fact that the commissioner him- 
self ison board; so that I shall have very 
little to say or to do about those bloom- 
ing contracts anyhow.” 

Maxwell expected results from this 
casual reference to the arrival of the com- 
missioner, but not exactly the result 
which followed. Mr. Magill turned on 
his heel and, after sauntering leisurely 
down the hill, mounted his horse and tore 
off down the Matavera road. Maxwell 
saw this and chuckled; he was pickipg 
up a good deal of quiet philosophy from 
old Tepuna Ariki. 

It was a good hour and a half before 
the cruiser, having to feel her way among 
the hungry reefs which lay like sharks’ 
teeth zigzag across the channel’s tortuous 
length, at last dropped anchor in the tur- 
quoise lagoon. Sir Peter and his little 
court of underlings waited in state on the 
pier to receive the distinguished represent- 
ative of the cousin people; but the two 
men to whom the first coming of an 
American warship to Kare Kare might 
have seemed to be an event of interest 


and importance were conspicuously ab- 
sent. Consul Maxwell for some inex- 
plicable reason allowed the captain and 
the commissioner to land without so 
much as a how-d’ye-do; and the vener- 
able ex-king, Tepuna Ariki, filled his 
chamberlains and vakatinis and a whole 
rabble of naked dignitaries of the de- 
parted state with consternation by van- 
ishing half an hour before the royal 
procession was formed for the purpose of 
bearing squealing pigs and bunches of 
bananas and jugs of sugar rum to offer to 
the visitors after the manner of the fathers. 

To make matters worse, it was not 
until Sir Peter and some half dozen 
American officers were sitting down to 
the state banquet at the residency that 
night that any word was got of either 
Consul Maxwell or King Tepuna. And 
the word, when at length it did come, was 
one that spoiled the dinner. Sir Peter 
had just grunted a sturdy British grace 
before meat, when a scream from one of 
his daughters brought the whole company 
to their feet, and before the servants 
could stop him a brawny native—Tinirau 
of Matavera—came staggering into the 
dining-hall gesticulating wildly and utter- 
ing incoherent fragments of Maori news. 
Down the fellow’s naked and shiny breast 
two sickening streams of blood puured 
from two wounds at the base of his neck, 
made as if by the entrance and the exit 
of a bullet ora blade. Sir Peter was in 
his elem@nt at once—the mad, delirious, 
glorious element of the good old times 
when he was winning archipelagoes from 
howling cannibals for a sedate old widow 
residing in retirement in Windsor, Eng- 
land. Grabbing the Matavera giant by 
both arms, he forced him back into a seat 
and poured his own wineglassful of 
sherry down the now fainting fellow’s 
throat The wine and the governor’s 
stern voice pulled the poor man together, 
for he opened his eyes and spoke, spoke 
brokenly and low, but Sir Peter heard all 
that he cared to know 

In half an hour every full-grown man 
on the beach for three miles, and some 
seventy odd marines from the Los 
Angeles, were running toward Matavera, 
while those who had horses had already 
followed Sir Peter and the great vakatini 
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of Avatui in the same direction. The 
advance guard reacked the foothills a 
little too late, for Mr. Magill’s house was 
too firmly held in the mad embrace of the 
leaping and hissing tongues of flame that 
lit up the mountain-side for anything to 
be done to save it. Mr. Magill himself, 
however, stood waiting to thank his 
neighbors and friends for coming to try 
to save his home; but the oath with 
which Sir Peter met his first word seemed 
to enlighten him, and he did not even 
demur when the governor told him that 
he was under arrest. 

It was midnight when, under the 
leadership of two Titikaveka men who 
were threatened with death if they failed 
at the task, a scouting party made their 
way into the trackless ravines up the 
mountains and found Maxwell, more dead 
than alive, sitting with old Tepuna’s head 
in his lap. The king was dead, but the 
consul continued to rub the poor old fel- 
low’s temples and to speak words of en- 
couragement into his ears, past hear- 
ing. 

“Well, you see, Sir Peter,’’ murmured 
Maxwell, when he was lying on a couch 
at the residency with the officers from 
the Los Angeles and a score of friends 
standing looking down at him; “‘you see, 
Sir Peter, Tepuna told me that he had 
discovered .Magill in the mountains, and 
on following him had come across the 
hut where the opium—about eight thou- 
sand dollars’ worth, I found—was stored 
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So to-day, when I realized that I had 
brought the cruiser all the way down 
here without anything to show for it, I 
decided to make a try for the opium— 
and Magill. Tepuna went with me, he 
and about thirty good chaps from here 
and from Mouri, and we thought we had 
got to the hills unseen; but as we were 
coming down we fell in with a lot of 
those Tonga devils—and there was 
trouble. They took the opium away 
from us after they had killed fifteen of us 
and wounded the others; and, as you 
already know, the stuff was taken down 
to Magill’s house—and burned! But 
this was not burned, Captain Edwards.” 

Propping himself up on his elbow, 
Maxwell with great difficulty pulled a 
paper out of his pocket, and handed it to 
the captain, saying as he fell back on the 
pillow with a quiver of pain about his 
lips, “It will show you what sort of a 
man Magill is. Give me some water, 
please—and let me sleep.” 


“My word!” exclaimed the younger 
Miss Macklesfield on the day when they 
were all celebrating Maxwell’s appoint- 
ment to the crack position on the Pacific, 
“but the king has come to his own, 
hasn’t he just?” 

“TIsn’t there something in your king’s 
title about his empire beyond the seas?” 
answered Maxwell, looking deeper than 
he ever looked before into two big, teas- 
ing eyes. 











Her Venturesome Pen 


BY JESSIE KNIGHT HARTT 


I. Miss Elinor French, at Smith, to Mr. 
William Summers, at Harvard. 
Hubbard House, February fourth. 
Dear Billy:—Pardon the seeming im- 
pertinence, but have you gone daft? 
Whence this breathless desire to learn 
‘all about a girl named Lillian Ashe’’? 
Are you in love? What is the matter? 
Your special delivery note, which has just 
arrived, sounds like an examination 
paper, and I sha’n’t sleep a single wink 
o’ nights until you write again and 
tell me what on earth those mysterious 
numbered questions may mean. But 
first, to answer them by return mail, as 
you modestly suggested (though good- 
ness knows I haven’t the time to spend 
on you Billy, with a Lit I exam staring 
me in the face for to-morrow and myself 
ignorant whether Beowulf was a man or 
a state of mind!) 
The questions, then. (1) Yes, I do 
know Lillian Ashe. She’s not in college 


this year—overwork or something, any- 
how she’s at home (some tiny place in 


Pennsylvania) resting it off. (2) Yes, 
she is a very nice girl, and awfully clever 
—a star in English, and all that sort of 
thing, and a splendid basket-ball player 
besides. (3) Yes, I know you’d call her 
pretty—tall and slender, with hazel eyes 
and the kind of brown hair that looks 
picturesque when it tumbles down. To 
see her darting over the basket-ball field 
or pulling a boat vigorously on Paradise, 
with those elf-locks flying and her cheeks 
very pink, you’d never suspect her of 
having written poems to spring. Oh, 
she’s an all-round good girl, even if she 
is the pet of the English Department 
(4) No, I never read anything of hers. 
Somehow I don’t get time, these days, 
for literature more recent than Chaucer. 
I’ve asked Elsie, though—she’s my room- 
mate and she reads everything; you never 
saw such a girl!—she reports that Lil- 
lian’s works have been mostly stories. 
She says there was one of them in that 
Smith College Monthly I sent you the 
other day—something she wrote for 


English III last year. Elsie thinks her 
things are great—sentimental rather, but 
interesting, you know. Do tell me, Billy 
boy, did you fall in love with Lillian 
from reading her story? It would be 
large to see you in love—do keep it up 
until the Twenty-Second, so I can ob- 
serve whether it’s becoming to you or not. 
Tell me about it, William—write a long 
letter explaining everything, and all will 
be forgiven by 

Your distracted (but still amiable) friend, 

ELInor HAsTINGS FRENCH. 


II. Mr. William Summers, at Harvard, 
to Miss Elinor French, at Smith. 
Stoughton, 32, Feb. 6, 1902. 

Dear Nell:—When I fall in love with 
any one else, you’ll know it (which is a 
delicate way of stating the fact that your 
image was indelibly imprinted on my 
heart at a tender age). But you won’t 
wonder at my seeming interest in the per- 
sonality of Miss Lillian Ashe, if you will 
but list to the tale I am now about to 
uncoil. Little did you realize when you 
sent me that copy of the Smith College 
Monthly—little did J dream as I allowed 
it to lie upon my table for days, unread 
(I was going to conceal that dreadful fact, 
Nell, but as you’ve confessed that you 
don’t read it either—) 

Where was I now? Perhaps I’d bet- 
ter take a fresh start and go straight 
ahead, for after your splendidly prompt 
reply to my letter of inquiry (and by the 
way, please consider yourself heartily 
thanked for the same) you certainly de- 
serve a frank and full account of every- 
thing. Well, then, the night before I 
wrote you, there was a small but select 
gathering in our rooms—some chaps 
who were plugging for the exam in Fine 
Arts I that came off the next day. I 
wasn’t responsible for the gay and festive 
scene—it was Hank’s party—I am the 
kind of lofty soul that scorns snap-courses, 
and never soils its lily fingers with Fine 
Arts. I tried to detach myself from their 
gentle prattle about early Egyptians, and 
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Romanesques, and Renaissances, and 
things (thank Heaven, I don’t know what 
any of those words mean), but it was no 
go, those chaps were coaching each other 
and they talked so loud you couldn’t hear 
yourself think. There were four of ’em, 
counting Hank—Fred Halliday, Win 
Morton, and Paul Freeman were the 
other three. You ought to know Paul, 
Nell, in order to appreciate what follows. 
He’s big and solemn looking, with deep- 
set eyes—the kind you girls always ad- 
mire. You think he has a secret sorrow 
gnawing at his vitals (or, as some say, his 
vittles). Far otherwise, my child! He’s 
always the life of the wake, and he was 
that same on the night I’m telling you 
about, until—but let me not, ah, let me 
not anticipate. I got tired of seeing 
their beastly printed syllabi and _ type- 
written notes around, so I just carelessly 
took up that Monthly that was lying on 
the table near my morris-chair, and began 
to read choice bits aloud. If you’ll believe 
it, those godless chaps didn’t take the 
smallest interest in the sonnet toa snow- 
flake nor in the daily theme describing 
somebody’s roommate. The girl’s hair 
was ‘“‘a glimmering nebulous aurora’” I 
remember—I thought it was great, must 
have looked something like yours, Nell. 
But those Philistines merely shouted, as 
one man, “Shut up, you blame’ hurdy- 
gurdy !”—this to me, me who was trying 
to amuse them and lift their incipient in- 
tellects to higher planes! Then they went 
on gabbling. 

“What you going to say about the 
Milan cathedral?” says Hank, pulling 
his eyebrows together to imitate a fellow 
thinking. 

“Oh,” says Paul, ‘‘just say it’s rotten. 
Old Soc hates it down to the ground. 
It’s worse than murdering your mother 
to speak a good word for it. All mixed 
up, you know—sort of a hash of a build- 
ing.” 

“Then how about the Campanile?” asks 
Fred. You could see him getting hot un- 
der the collar, he was working so hard. 

‘“‘Giotto’s?” says Paul. ‘You just 
crack that up to the skies, son. Say it’s 
a corker—you can’t pile it on too thick. 
Old Soc thinks architecture began and 
ended right there.” 
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‘‘When was the Milan cathedral 
built?” murmurs Hank, harking back to 
his first syllabus. 

“You don’t have to know a thing about 
that!’ yells Paul. ‘‘You just say it’s 
rotten—that’s all you’ve got to know, 
and you'll let yourself in for an ‘A’ 
sure. Why don’t you notice what I tell 
you, you impervious crustacean?” 

The discussion, seemed about to become 
acrimonious as you might say, so I threw 
in my peaceful oar, instigated by some- 
thing I’d found in that Monthly. “I 
say, Paul,’ I remarked with a sort of off- 
hand manner—I didn’t want to let on 
till I was sure of my ground—‘ever in 
Pohunket, on the coast of Maine?”’ 

Paul looked up from his notes with a 
far-away look displacing the warlike 
gleam in his eye. ‘‘Spent a summer there 
once, when I was a kid,” he said. 
“Why?” 

‘“‘And did you ever own a boat called 
the Water Witch?”’ I went on, still elabo- 
rately careless. 

“Yes,” he said again. ‘“ Dandy little 
thing she was, too; cat-rigged, black, with 
a line of yellow along the gunwale.” 
Then he whacked me over the head with 
his lecture notes to show that he’d had 
enough questioning. 

But I had one more for him. ‘Ever 
know a girl named Lillian Ashe?” I 
purred, so blandly that the other fellows 
pricked up their ears. 

‘““Ye—lI say, what are you up to, any- 
how?” demanded Paul. He shied books 
around so viciously that I had to protect 
myself with that Harvard pillow you gave 
me last Christmas. Lucky it was a good 
fat one, for Paul’s temper hadn’t been 
perceptibly improved by plugging, and 
he had blood in his eye again. But by 
this time Hank and Fred and Win scented 
fun and they were on my side, for Paul 
had been altogether too cocky about that 
Milan cathedral business. So I hinted 
to ’em that there would be doings and 
they helped get him down and sat on 
him—no merry jest that, either, for Paul’s 
full-back on the class team. Then, after 
we got cooled off a little and Paul had 
remonstrated himself hoarse, I resumed 
my morris-chair by the lamp, smoothed 
my hair appropriately, and read ’em all 
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a nice little story I’d found. It’s a 
shame you didn’t see it. You must get 
another copy of the Monthly, for, in the 
light of subsequent events, the yarn is 
unmitigatedly rich. 

The name of it was ‘Paul and I.” 
That was what put me on the track in the 
first place, and then when I began to read 
it my mind’s eye caught glorious possi 
bilities, all of which were made actual by 
Paul’s artless replies to my _ leading 
questions. It was written in the first 
person, about a girl who when she was 
thirteen or so, I should say, met a little 
boy of about fifteen at a summer place in 
Maine where she was staying with her 
people. And the little boy’s name was 
Paul—see? From what the girl wrote of 
herself I should say she was all kinds of a 
tom-boy, and she assisted Paul in several 
different varieties of youthful monkey- 
shines. They climbed trees together, ay 
parently, and went berrying, and dug 
clams, and played pirate in his cat-boat, 
the Water Witch. Between whiles she 
had relapses into sentimentality and told 
him poetical yarns about dryads and 
things in the woods. Beads of perspira- 
tion burst out on Paul’s anguished fore- 
head at this point—bet he remembers 
some of those fairy-tales now—but Hank 
choked him with one hand and I went on. 
Then, by and by, when fall came and it 
was nearly time for the little girl to go 
home with her folks, the youngsters began 
to realize that they were going to miss 
each other. Now came the exciting part. 
I braced up in my chair and read, with my 
sweetest expression, the fervid account 
of the children’s last sail together. I put 
loads of feeling into it. ‘The day was 
cold and dark,” I declaimed, ‘‘and our 
hearts were heavy with the thought of 
parting on the morrow”—yes, “ mor- 
row,” you know, just like that, so poetical! 
“The brief, bright summer,” I went on, 
“had been a lifetime to our youthful 
perceptions, a lifetime during which we 
had been so happy together—and now we 
must be torn apart. Who knew when we 
might meet again?’”’— 

“Say, Billy,” sang out Win, “you just 
hold on a second till I get out poo’ ’ittle 
Paulie’s hatchiewink for him and wipe 
’jttle tearses out of his eyes. There, 


that’s mamma’s good boy. Don’t cry, 


Paulie!” 

It was rather rough on Paul, wasn’t it? 
But it was game for us and it’ll do him 
good in the end, you know. And the tale 
grew more and more harrowing further 
no. It seems the kids got lost in a fog- 
bank and were hours paddling back to 
the cottages and their distracted parents. 
That gave ’em plenty of chance to get 
sentimental, and they seized the oppor- 
tunity with both hands. ‘They exchanged 
vows of eternal fidelity and all that sort 
of thing, and Paul presented the girl with 
a little silver ring that he’d made out of a 
ten-cent piece. The story ended like 
this: ‘I have never seen Paul since, but 
I remember, and I still treasure the ring. 
I wonder if Paul has forgotten?” It was 
signed boldly, “Lillian Ashe.” Now do 
you wonder we fellows wanted to know 
what sort of a girl Lillian Ashe really is? 

You can just figure to yourself, Nell, 
the shout that raised the roof when I had 
finished. The fellows thanked me, with 
tears in their eyes, for giving ’em the 
jolliest evening of their lives. Then we 
agreed—all but Paul—that it was up to 
us to do something for Miss Ashe. She 
ought to know, right off, that her literary 
effort had been appreciated. So we 
went into executive session and sent her 
a telegram—sorry to learn that she wasn’t 
in Northampton or she would have got 
itat midnight, as we thoughtfully planned. 
Anyway, it chased her down to the wi'ds 
of Pennsylvania promptly next day, for 
we heard from it. The telegram said 
simply and sweetly, “‘Paul has not for- 
gotten and all Harvard ’o03’s know it.” 
We signed it, of course, with all three 
of our names, as a duly authorized com- 
mittee should. This morning—or rather 
yesterday morning, for with my well- 
known, unparalleled (and, I may add, so 
far, unappreciated) devotion I’ve been 
sitting up all night to write these reams to 
you—we got a note from the fair au- 
thoress acknowledging very prettily that 
the beers were on her. She didn’t use 
those exact words, but such was the trans- 
lated gist of her remarks. I'll show you 
the note when I get to Northampton for 
Washington’s Birthday. It was addressed 
to me, as my name came first on the tele- 
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gram, but we’re keeping it under lock 
and key in Fred’s room just at present, 
as Paul is suspected of designs on its 
integrity. We’re going to have a flash- 
light picture of the crowd taken to-mor- 
row night (with Paul, gagged, in the 
middle, if we can catch him again) and 
we'll send that to Miss Ashe as a token 
of affection. She’s game all right— 
a good girl, as that note of hers shows, 
and we all tell Paul he’s a lucky dog, 
but he can’t seem to see it that way. 
Queer how a chap will mope about 
nothing, isn’t it? 

Well, good-bye, Nell. Write me again 
before the Birthington’s Wash-Day walk- 
around, for I'll need it—three corking 
exams this week. 

With the usual devotion, your old pal, 

WILLIAM. 

P. S. More thanks for the jolly 
promptness with which you’ve answered 
my questions. Maybe between us we’ve 
started up a romance—who knows? 


III. Extract jrom a Letter Written by Mr. 
Summers to Miss French in April. 
* * * * Honestly, Nell, I’m sorry 
now we ever put up that jolly on Paul 
Freeman. Of course your finger in the 
pie was purely accidental, but mine 
wasn’t, and perhaps I’d better have kept 
it out. Paul has worn a colossal grouch 
ever since Mid-Year’s, and we’re all 
afraid it’ll become chronic. He went to 
a house-party at Easter and every girl 
there kept asking him, “‘How’s your 
memory, Mr. Freeman?” till he nearly 
went daft. He says if any one mentions 
Pohunket or Miss Ashe to him he'll 
punch his head. No romance in that 
quarter—he hates the thought of her. 


IV. Extract from a Letter Written by 
Miss French to Mr. Summers, in 
Answer to the Foregoing. 

* * * * Yes, Billy, I fear you did 
put your foot in it, instead of your finger. 
But do please absolve me from respon- 
sibility. I didn’t do anything except 
to send you that copy cf the Monthly, 
which I wish had gone to the bottom of 
the Red Sea, instead of to Cambridge. 
Lillian Ashe has somehow got a notion 
that I had a whole lot to do with your 
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finding her out and fixing on Paul Free- 
man as the hero of her story. She wrote 
to Elsie the other day, as mad as hops. 
She said she could pardon you boys 
because you didn’t know any better, 
but she never could forgive me for having 
put you up to your tricks. Now, isn’t 
that logical! She says the story was pure 
fiction, too, all but the names, which she 
just happened to remember, and that she 
shouldn’t recognize Paul if she met him 
on the street, but if she did she wouldn’t 
speak to him. See what trouble you’ve 
cut out for me, Billy Summers! I never 
was a very intimate friend of Lillian’s, 
but it is too bad to have her for an 
enemy. She declares she hates the very 
name of Pohunket. 


V. From the List of Arrivals at the Po- 
hunket Inn, Pohunket, Maine, Au- 
gust I, 1902. 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Alexander, New 

York City. 

Mr. and Mrs. De Forrest Ashe, Johns- 
ville, Pa. 

Miss Lillian Ashe 

Mr. Alfred Hugo Smith, Boston, Mass. 

Mr.’ Paul Angus Freeman, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


VI. Miss Lillian Ashe, at Pohunket, to 
Miss Elinor French, at Weather- 
field. 

Pohunket, Maine, August tenth. 

Dear Nell:—Don’t refuse to read this 
letter—I know I was horrid to you last 
spring—probably Elsie told you every- 
thing I said in my wrath—but do please 
forgive me if you possibly can. You see, 
that horrid telegram from those Harvard 
men, and the thought that my own hap- 
less propensity for scribiling had placed 
me in a thoroughly ridiculous position, 
made me so angry that I just fad to turn 
and rend some one. It was necessary, of 
course, not to show the boys how I felt, 
so—well, my abuse of you was mean and 
cattish, and indefensible, but please 

won’t you forgive me? If you will, I'll 

go on and tell you all that’s happened 

since we came to Pohunket, ten days ago. 

Such exciting times—it wil! take reams 

and reams of paper to write the whole 

story, but I feel that you deserve to know 
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everything, so I’ve locked myself into my 
room for the afternoon and here I am in 
a pink kimono, scribbling for dear life, as 
I have an important engagement (wait 
till I tell you about it!) at five, and this 
must be finished before then. 

In the first place, you remember, per 
haps that I declared I’d never go to 
Pohunket again? And here Iam! Well, 
it’s all on account of mother. She isn’t 
very well this summer, and she remem- 
bered that the air of this place was par- 
ticularly salubrious for her, seven years 
ago, so—as I couldn’t bring myself to tell 
the real reason I wished nevermore to 
behold the hateful place—she and father 
overruled my feeble objections and we 
came. It’s a lovely spot, too, for any one 
who hasn’t painful associations with it— 
rugged little mountains, pretty harbor, 
charming drives, and all that sort of thing. 
The life isn’t quite so sweetly unsophis- 
ticated as when we were here before, 
the people in the big country-houses on 
the Heights have given a more formal 
tone to things—but it’s very jolly still, 
unless you have to face the particular 
sort of annoyance that I’ve been through. 
When I went to my window that first morn- 
ing, the air was so brisk and sea-odorous, 
and the Bay sparkled so beyond the tiny 
harbor that I felt sure this was a blissful 
universe after all. And then, that very 
minute, I caught a glimpse of an oddly 
familiar face atop a stalwart figure in 
blue serge that was strolling up from the 
fish-wharves below the Inn. 

“Have I seen that youth before?” I 
thought. ‘‘ Perhaps he was in the dining- 
room last night—or no, I believe it’s 
merely that he reminds me of some one 
I’ve known.”’ 

Just then a Mr. Alexander, a friend of 
father’s, whom we met on the train the 
day before, went down the piazza steps 
and hailed the approaching man. “ Hello, 
Freeman!’’ he said in his fat, jovial 
voice. ‘‘Where did you tumble down 
from? How’s your father’s rheuma- 
tism?”’ 

I darted back from the window, for it 
all came to me ina flash. That oddly 
familiar face and the oddly wnfamiliar 
figure belonged to Paul Freeman, the man 
whom, of all men in this wicked world, I 


had most reason cordially to detest. His 
features had grown larger, but the pro- 
portion was the same, the face was still 
beardless (I have found out since that he 
shaves very conscientiously!) and _ his 
deep-set eyes looked as melancholy as ever. 
But I had had no idea he would grow 
into such a big man, for he was a slender 
and rather delicate-looking boy. In fact, 
when I wrote that wretched story I never 
thought of him as grown up at all. Per- 
haps if I had— 

Well, anyway, when I realized that 
Paul Freeman was here in Pohunket and 
I couldn’t get out, I just sat miserably 
on the edge of my bed and tried to plan 
a course of action. But the state of 
things was too distracting, too humiliat- 
ing for words. Why, he might think I 
was chasing him up, he might think— 
who knows what a man might think? 
It made me quite unreasonably angry 
that he should dare to come here at all. 
I found out afterward, from Mr. Alex- 
ander’s loquacious comments, that Paul 
was in Pohunket only because his father’s 
firm, for whom he began to work imme- 
diately after commencement, had some 
extensive dealings with the people on 
the Heights and it was his painful duty 
to see matters through. Mr. Alexander 
seemed greatly surprised that a young 
man should be so anxious to get away 
from the place, but 7 wasn’t! 

I resolved that first morning not to 
speak to Paul or of him, but to act as if 
he simply didn’t exist. I had to begin 
by convincing father and mother that 
Paul had grown up into an undesirable 
person. It seemed mean to destroy a 
man’s reputation, but something definite 
and desperate had to be done. Father 
came into breakfast all beaming. ‘“‘ Whom 
do you think I met outside, Lillian?” he 
said. ‘Little Paul Freeman, whom you 
used to play with when we were here six 
or eight summers ago! You remember, 
the Freemans had the next cottage to 
ours, on Farrington’s Point? He’s grown 
into a handsome young fellow now—only 
rather stiff in his manners.” 

(Stiff! You can just imagine how de- 
lighted he must have been to see father!) 

Now, Father’s clever at the law, but he 
has the usual failing of middle age—he’s 
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terribly obtuse where the inter-relations 
of young people are concerned. I hatched 
up a little tale, which Mother at least 
believed implicitly, about some wild do- 
ings of Paul at Harvard. It was chiefly 
composed of dark hints, of course, but it 
was skilfully done, if I do say it, and it 
worked like a charm. I still maintain, 
too, that it was necessary. 

What could I do? For Paul’s sake, as 
well as my own, faher’s well-meant 
hospitalities must be choked off at any 
cost—why, if it hadn’t been for those 
hints of mine, the poor fellow would have 
been asked to sail with us, and picnic 
with us, and goodness knows what else. 
Besides, if father had taken pains to 
consult that Mr. Alexander about Paul 
he could have been reassured at any time, 
but with his usual absent-mindedness he 
forgot everything except that, for some 
doubtless adequate reason, I didn’t care 
to associate with my old playmate. And 
as for mother, she wouldn’t have be- 
lieved a man’s evidence in favor of another 
man anyway. She’s as sweet as peaches 
and cream on other points, but not having 
any sons of her own, she is easily per- 
suaded that the youth of the period isa 
bad lot. 

Besides, Paul was as assiduous in keep- 
ing out of our way as we were in avoid- 
ing him. I found out indirectly that he 
tried to get away from the Inn, but 
Pohunket is so crowded—August being 
the best season—that he couldn’t pos- 
sibly obtain a room anywhere else. He 
contrived to get invited out a good deal, 
though, by the people on the Heights, so 
that most days he didn’t take any meal 
except breakfast at the Inn—and that 
he managed by going down outrageously 
early, before I could possibly have got 
up. You may imagine how I watched 
from behind my bedroom blinds, and 
didn’t venture forth in the mornings until 
I had seen him descend the piazza steps. 
It was a maddeningly impossible situa- 
tion. and the fact that I hadn’t anybody to 
confide in just about drove me wild. 
Every time I saw the back of his head a 
mocking voice inside me seemed to 
repeat, ‘Paul has not forgotten, and all 
Harvard ’o3’s know it.” The thing that 
would have made me blissfully happv 


would have been the chance to murder 
all those Harvard men, your friend Mr. 
Summers included. The flashlight pho- 
tograph they had sent me I kept in my 
top. bureau-drawer and stuck pins in it 
every day. You can’t see the faces now 
—they’re all holes. 

What I dreaded more than anything 
else was that the fair weather, which had 
miraculously kept up for a week, would 
come to an end before Paul’s tiresome 
business affairs did, and then there’d be 
one of those horrid foggy days when he 
and I would have the delightful choice 
of staying out in the wet, sulking in our 
own rooms, or gathering about the log 
fire in the “‘office” of the Inn, with the 
other boarders. Of course we bumped 
into each other once in a while—even the 
most careful planning couldn’t entirely 
prevent that—but we held our heads 
high and pretended to be looking at 
Mount Orange if we were on the street, 
or at the moose-heads on the wall if we 
were indoors, and so managed not to see 
each other. 

On the whole, that first week here 
wasn’t great fun, though it had its ex- 
citing phases. There is amusement, of 
course, in persistently avciding some- 
body, but when he is also avoiding you 
it hasn’t any of the “ villain-still-pursued- 
her” element which is the true joy of the 
chase. It didn’t make me very happy 
to feel that I was an object of aversion 
to a young man, even if he was, in turn, 
an object of aversion to me. I rued the 
day when my venturesome pen wrote 
that wretched story. What evil genius 
had impelled me to do it I couldn’t 
think, except that the whole affair had 
seemed so old and far-away that it was 
like something that might have happened 
to another girl, and I just thought of it 
as a pretty little trifle that—well, it’s no 
use trying to account for the idiotic things 
you do at college, especially when the 
English Department and the Philosophy 
Department have been at you to turn 
yourself inside out and “express your- 
self.” Gracious, how I did wish I had 
never learned to communicate except in 
the sign language! (But perhaps 
an enterprising college girl could 
manage tomake unwise revelations in 
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that—I don’t feel sure she couldn’t') 

Well, Paul and I went on in this way, 
as I have said, for a whole week, playing 
a sort of hide-and-go-seek in which 
nei.her of us was “it”—or both of us 
were—whichever way you choose to 
regard the performance. Then, day be- 
fore yesterday I got tired of dodging 
about on the hotel piazza—Paul was 
supposed to be at a golf tournament on 
the Heights, but there was no telling 
when he might come back and it made 
me nervous to keep on the watch for 
him all the time—so I went off for a row 
on the harbor all by myself. There 
weren’t any girls I cared for at the Inn, 
and we didn’t know any of the other 
people in town, who are an entirely new 
set since our days of cottaging here; so 
I just took my little blue-and-gold Keats 
for company and set forth from the 
corner of the Fish-Market wharf that 
advertises ‘‘Boats to Let” in straggling 
black letters on a huge white board. 

It seemed a lovely afternoon at first, 
all sunshine and sparkle, but the friendly 
old salt who pushed me off from the 
wharf warned me, with a disapproving 
glance at my white linen dress, that it 
would ‘‘come up thick” before night. 
“Better hug the shore,” he advised 
loudly, as I pulled out into the narrow 
channel. I nodded assent, but really it 
seemed foolish to be cautious, even in 
view of the fog-bank walled white be- 
yound the distant islands. There is 
always danger of fog in August, of course, 
and when Paul and I got lost in the 
Water Witch, affairs came near being 
serious, but this time I had no sails to 
lure me too far away, I would just paddle 
around a while, find a cove to moor my 
boat in, and dream till supper-time, 
unmolested. It seemed so good to be 
where there was no possibility of running 
into that solemn-eyed youth in blue 
serge! I pulled merrily, kept out of ear- 
shot of the yachts, whose dawdling crews 
would be only too likely to hail a lonely 
oarswoman if they got a chance, and 
before it seemed time to have gone so far 
my boat brought up on the pebbly beach 
at the tip of Dodge’s Point. 

It was a delicious spot to dream and 
read in, looking off intermittently toward 


the blue, sail-dotted bay beyond the har- 
bor; so I beached the boat, curled up by 
one of the boulders and stayed longer than 
I meant to. An hour went by before I 
realized it. A creeping chill in the air 
finaliy roused me from ‘‘ Endymion” to 
a consc*ousness that the sun was over- 
spread by a film of cloud, that the fog- 
bank had engulfed the distant islands, 
that, in short, it was high time for Miss 
Lillian Ashe to be picking up her oars 
and pulling back to the wharf. I got 
into the boat in a hurry, but as I pushed 
off with an oar against the big rock I had 
been sitting on, little floating wreaths of 
mist began to curl around from the sea- 
ward side, and the sun vanished alto- 
gether, leaving me in a cold gray world, 
with the most poignant sense of loneli- 
ness I ever felt. Unless you’ve been by 
yourself in a fog sometime, you can’t 
imagine what utter desolation is like. 
Pohunket seemed hundreds of miles 
away. If I tried to reach it I should 
probably lose the channel and get stuck 
on the mud-flats somewhere, as the tide 
was going out, and certain portions of the 
harbor are shallow at best. Then I 
shuddered at the thought that staying in 
the channel might be much worse than 
getting stuck on the flats, as the Boston 
boat would be along in a few hours. I 
pictured the big, white, rclentless creature 
running me down and her captain not 
knowing it—my little boat would never 
cause the slightest jar in her even course, 
I felt convinced. Oh, those were cheer- 
ful imaginings, I do assure you, Nell, as I 
rowed on into the dense white fog that 
was growing denser every minute, trying 
to think I was headed toward the wharf, 
and shuddering with the fearsome belief 
that I wasn’t! My mind went back re- 
gretfully—I was ashamed of the regret, 
but it couldn’t be helped—to that time, 
years ago, when Paul and I got lost 
together, and were too young and foolish 
not to be brave about it. Besides our 
youth, we had each other, and I realized 
that companionship of any sort would 
be a blissful boon to me just now. Even 
Paul—even the grown-up, supercilious 
Paul, who avoided me, and before whom 
I had made such an idiot of myself— 
would be a welcome person to meet. 
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Suddenly, out of the white, thick 
nothingness ahead came a deep voice, 
‘Ahoy there.” Something dark grazed 
the bow of my boat and came alongside 
with a bump that unshipped my port oar 
(that’s the one in my right hand, you 
know, Nell). My boat rocked perilously, 
but a muscular hand came out from 
somewhere and steadied it by holding to 
the gunwale. I had barely time to real- 
ize that this dark object was another 
rowboat with the dimly-defined figure 
of a man in it, when the deep voice went 
on again: ‘Are you all alone? Where 
are you trying to get to? Can you tell 
me where we are?” 

The peremptory succession of queries 
upset my nerves completely. Besides, I 
was afraid I recognized the voice. ‘‘N— 
no,” was all I could say, in a tone that 
probably told of my quivering lip, for 
the man’s voice softened. 

‘‘A woman!” he said as if to himself; 
then louder: ‘“‘I beg your pardon for 
frightening you, but at first I thought 
you were a man and might be able to help 
me cut. I don’t know this harbor very 
well—haven’t been here for years.” He 
pulled his boat closer as he spoke, and 
his sinewy figure and bare head loomed 
up through the mist. 

The fog lightened a bit just then, as it 
has a trick of doing, and we looked at 
each other foolishly, for of course it was 
Paul, and he recognized me at once. 

“Well, Lillian!” he said slowly, and I 
could feel myself blushing behind my 
ears and under the sleeves of my white 
linen dress, which was rather limp and 
stringy by this time. He began to grin 
maddeningly. 

“There isn’t any joke!” I cried— 
quite incoherently, as I can see now. 

‘“‘But it’s so like eight years ago,” he 
persisted with his hand still on the gun- 
wale. Then his tone grew apologetic. 
“I’m very sorry, Miss Ashe,” he said, 
quite as if he had stepped on my skirts at 
a party. “I’ve tried to keep out of the 
way for your sake, and not remind you— 
but I’m afraid you’ll have to allow me to 
help you outof this fog at any rate. If 
you'll let me get into your boat, we can 
tow mine, and with me to row and you to 
listen for waves on the rocks or the pres 


ence of other craft, I think we shall 
stand a very good chance of reaching 
the wharf r 

Of course it was childish, but I just 
couldn’t help it. My eyes filled with 
tears and I blurted out, “I won’t! You 
know you have avoided me for your own 
sake, Paul Freeman! And you know 
that if I’d remembered you as a living 
person I’d never have used your name 
in that story—and I wrote it only for a 
theme in English, anyway—and those 
boys think all the foolishness in the story 
really happened—why didn’t you tell 
them it wasn’t so?” 

He looked at me solemnly from his 
deepset eyes—the fog had lifted a good 
deal now, so that we could see each other 
plainly. ‘“‘Do ,you know, Lillian,” he 
said, “that you are very lovely with all 
that color in your cheeks, and your eyes 
so bright, and your hair whipped around 
your forehead in those jolly waves? I’m 
glad you didn’t wear a hat. Most girls’ 
hair would look like seaweed round a 
clam in such a fog as this.” 

Did you ever hear of anything so im- 
pudent? It reminded me of the way he 
used to act sometimes that summer when 
we were youngsters. He used to say 
loftily that he wouldn’t quarrel with a 
girl. 

“Tt’s mean of you,” I said hotly, ‘‘to 
sit and make fun of me like this. Why 
didn’t you tell those boys most of that 
story wasn’t true? And you let them 
write that horrid telegram ‘a 

““You’ve no business to say I let them 
write it,” he interrupted. ‘I never heard 
of the beastly thing till after it was sent. 
And as for denials, they wouldn’t have 
believed me if I had denied everything. 
And besides—I kept wishing it was all 
true. But I’ve tried to keep out of your 
way and not bother you,” he went on, 
quite humbly. You could have knocked 
me over with a fog-wreath when that 
new tone came into his voice, it was so 
uncharacteristic. ‘‘I know you must hate 
the sight of me, and—I can’t bear to 
have you hate me, Lillian!” 

Well, Elinor, I’ve heard lots of girls 
say that when the right man proposes you 
never can tell afterward how it all hap- 
pened, and whether he or you really said 
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anything definite or not. My dear, it’s 
true. The rest of our adventure, what 
happened after he got into my boat, how 
we groped our way together back to 
Pohunket, why we didn’t get run over 
by any other boat or wreck ourselves on 
some rocks—it’s all a beautiful blur in my 
mind, and it wasn’t the fog that caused 
the blur either. I only know that we did 
land finally, and that when we landed 
we were engaged. The man who let the 
boats was glad to see us, I can assure you, 
and so were mother and father, who had 
been distracted for an hour, as I had 
neglected to tell them where I was going 
and they only knew that I wasn’t any- 
where at the Inn, that it was foggy, and 
that I was fond of the water. It has 
taken the two days since for Paul and me 
to explain how we happened to be to- 
gether, and for me to convince mother 
that Paul is really a suitable person for her 
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daughter to marry. She had been alto- 
gether too sure—thanks to my unlucky 
story-telling abilities—that he wasn’t fit 
for any girl to speak to! But it’s all over 
now, and we’re going to be married some- 


time—after Paul’s graduation, of course. 
Oh, I do want you to know Paul, Nell— 
he’s such a dear! He and I feel that we 
owe everything to you and to his friend 
Mr. Summers. In spite of all the ridicule 
it has caused us te undergo, we can never 
be thankful enough that I did write that 
foolish little story, that Miss Foster made 
me contribute it to the Monthly, and that 
you sent the Monthly to Harvard, where 
Paul was. For otherwise he and ‘I 
might never have met—until, perhaps, 
long years after, when we were both 
married to other people. Just think how 
dreadful that would be! 
Affectionately always, your friend, 
LILLIAN. 











Service and Sentiment 






BY ELLIOT BALESTIER 


Mr. Jerome Burleigh pushed his way 
through the scrub pine and emerged upon 
the open pasture; two hundred feet 
further he reached the apex of Prospect 
Mountain, and paused with a quick 
intake of his breath. On three sides the 
hill sloped away steeply; the fourth was 
practically a wooded precipice, and almost 
at its foot, flashing back from their mir- 
ror surfaces the midday sun, lay an 
endless chain of little lakes—Squam and 
Little Squam, Holderness and Long 
Pond, and further away Winnepesaukee, 
its innumerable islands lying like tiny 
«reen Edens on its silver breast. 

“By Jove,” he murmured, “‘it is worth 
the climb.” 

North, south, east, and west, the 
heaving bosom of the Granite State lay 
spread before him like a topographical 
map. Hills and mountains, mountains 
and hills, as far as the eye could reach in 
every direction. Even the seeming val- 
leys were but smaller hills. 








It was as if a vast, tempest-scourged 
ocean had suddenly solidified. Here 
were the mighty rolling swells—moun- 
tains—appearing almost flat, from the 
height where Burleigh stood; there some 
giant comber, arrested at the break, 
reared its ragged head, its wooded back 
bending in long, graceful slope, and its 
precipitous face scarred and seamed, 
while everywhere, in Titanic combat, 
wave met wave, upheaving in irregular, 
towering peaks. From the tops of the 
trees in the ravine below, an eagle rose 
slowly on heavy flapping wings. Once 
free of the trees, however, the motion of 
the wings ceased, and the great bird 
soared majestically, wheeling in a wide 
spiral, until only when he passed before 
one of the few fleecy clouds that flecked 
the sky, could Burleigh distinguish him 
for a moment, a tiny dot against the 
white. Then he vanished altogether, 
apparently absorbed by the vast, deep 
azure of the ether beyond. 
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As Burleigh lowered his strained eyes, 
he noticed another bird flying low and 
swiftly towards him. Suddenly, as he 
watched, it turned short to the right, and 
half over, as a bird will when wounded, 
but in a second regained its poise, and 
came on with a downward slant and 
greatly accelerated speed, while behind 
it, high in the air, appeared the eagle, in 
evident pursuit. The object of the 
smaller bird was apparently to reach the 
protection of the woods in the ravine, 
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made his way down the ravine towards 
the spot where the small bird had fallen. 
He found it after some search, a gray 
and white pigeon, and quite dead. The 
sharp talons had done their work. 

Burleigh turned the little heap of 
ruffled feathers over with his foot. Then, 
with a sudden exclamation, he picked it 
up. 

“By Jove, it’s a carrier!’ he said, 
staring at the tiny aluminum cylinder, 
half hidden in the feathers of the breast. 


, 
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‘‘He puzzled over the slip of paper.’’ See page 68 


and it had almost succeeded, when, with 
a sudden lightning-like swoop, the great 
bird was upon it. 

“Oh, you big lobster!” cried Burleigh 
in his excitement, and, raising the small 
rifle he carried, he fired. 

It was only a snap shot, and he had no 
idea of hitting the bird, but the bullet 
must have gone very close to the mark, 
for the eagle swerved, and dropping its 
prey, took to rapid flight, while Burleigh 





“Well,” he added, taking out his’ 
knife and cutting the bit of silk that held 
the roll in place, “I shall consider myself 
as the dead letter office of the carrier 
pigeon post, and take charge of this.” 

He scooped a hole with his knife, and 
wrapping the unfortunate little messenger 
in his handkerchief, laid him in it and 
covered him gently with earth and leaves. 

“There!” he said, as he pulled himself 
slowly up the steep sides of the ravine. 
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“ *Requiescat in pace.’ You dijed doing 
your duty, birdie. I live  shirking 
mine, I guess. Oh, cut it out, Jerry!” 

Once again on the summit, Burleigh 
seated himself comfortably against a 
sun-warmed rock, opened the little case, 
and drawing forth the tightly rolled slip 
of tissue paper it contained, spread it 
before him. It was a series of rude 
drawings, and for some minutes he sat 
staring at it in puzzled surprise, turning 
the paper this way and that, but it was 
evident he could make nothing of it. 

“Well, of all involved communica- 
tions!”’ he remarked. ‘Looks like the 
first lesson of an art correspondence 
school. That first picture is intended 
for a mill, I imagine; there’s the wheel, 
and a pile of lumber; and the second is 
evidently a church, with a clock in the 
steeple; the big square with the little rect- 
angles and the alleged tree must be a 
graveyard; that round thing is either a 
sun or a cogwheel; but what the dickens 
are the numbers ‘8-21’ for?” 

For a half hour he puzzled over the 
slip of paper; then he carefully replaced 
it in the cylinder, and slipping it into 
his pocket, turned his steps homeward, 
his head bent in thought. 

Inquiries of his landlord, the stable 
man, and some of the older residents of 
the village failed to elicit any informa- 
tion as to a carrier pigeon breeder; sev- 
eral persons in the neighborhood kept 
pigeons, but they were never known to 
carry anything. 

Burleigh ordered his horse for the 
morning, and retired to his room, where 
for several hours he studied the crude 
sketches, with little apparent success. 
At last, tired out, he gave it up for the 
night. ‘‘That thing means something,” 
he mused, as he prepared for bed, 
“and, by Jinks, I’m going to find out 
what it is.” 

Early the next morning he mounted 
his horse and rode slowly towards Plym- 
outh. 

As nearly as he could judge, the pigeon 
was flying due west when he first saw 
him, and Burleigh knew that homing 
pigeons fly as the bee flies. The trouble 
was, he might have been on the wing 
three miles or three hundred, in which 


latter case he must have been liberated 
at sea, and his destination might have 
been equally distant. At Plymouth he 
could learn nothing; there were plenty of 
pigeons, but no carriers; so he pushed 
on with grim determination, stopping at 
every house where pigeons were in evi- 
dence. | 

The setting sun found him twenty 
miles from home, and as his map told 
him, several from the nearest village, 
but he was in nowise discouraged. A 
few minutes later he topped a long rise, 
and half turned in the saddle to get a 
better view of the shadow-darkened 
valley behind him, but what he saw 
diverted his mind from the beauties of 
nature, and with an exclamation he 
pulled up short. 

Far away, flying swiftly and straight as 
an arrow towards him, was a solitary 
pigeon; the bird passed low over his 
head, continued on for a short way and 
then, dipping sudderly, disappeared in 
the woods, somewhat to the right of the 
road and perhaps a mile further on., 
Spurring his horse into a gallop, Bur- 
leigh followed, but though he continued 
for what he judged some distance beyond 
the spot where the bird had disappeared, 
he saw no signs of habitation. 

““Now, that is confounded odd,” he 
soliloquized, as he checked his horse. 
“There are no wild pigeons in this region, 
and if there were, I know a carrier when 
I see one. He was so low I could see his 
bill, skin and the eye circlets. There 
must be a house over there in the woods 
somewhere.” 

Turning about, he retraced his steps 
slowly, examining the woods for some 
sign of path or road. He had gone but 
a few hundred yards when he came to it; 
a narrow wood road overgrown with, 
grass and bushes, but showing unmis- 
takable signs of recent use. For perhaps 
a quarter of a mile he followed it, and 
then suddenly emerged into a considera- 
ble clearing, on the further side of which 
stood a very respectable farm house, 
with excellent barns and outbuildings; 
but what pleased him particularly were 
the numbers of doves, many of which he 
recognized, in spite of the distance, as 
carriers. 
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‘“The round shoulders bowed over an old bench.”’ 


As he approached the house an old 
man came around the corner of the barn. 
His keen blue eyes, the mouth straight 
and firm under the clean shaven upper 
lip, with a slight humorous twitch that 
lent a kindly expression to his weather- 
beaten face, belied the bent back and 
the snow-white hair and beard. 

“Wall, young man,” he said, with the 
ever present Yankee drawl, “might I 
ask where ye’ve dropped from?” 

Burleigh laughed. ‘‘The main ques- 
tion,” he replied, “is, where have I 
dropped to? My map says there should 
be a road along here, leading into the 
main turnpike, but I imagine I took the 
wrong one.” 


“If you took the old wood road thar, 
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See page 74 


you did. You oughter taken the Holler 
Road, two miles beyond. Where might 
yer be bound fer? North Groton?” 

“To tell the truth, I was bound for 
the first place that would take me in for 
the night. I make my headquarters at 
Campton, but night usually finds me 
somewhere else; and then, if there is no 
hotel near, I have to trust to the hospi- 
tality of the nearest house.” 

“Wall,” replied the man, “we ain’t 
never taken no summer boarders, so we 
couldn’t give you no canned goods or 
condensed milk, but if you can put up 
with what we’ve got, I guess Sary can fix 
yer up some way, though we’re pretty 
well crowded, both Hen and Maizie 
bein’ hum to onced.” 











“Maizie!” Burleigh felt the warm 
blood mount to his face. The name 
meant very much to him, more than he 
cared to admit. 

But the old man did not notice the 
effect his daughter’s name had had upon 
his guest. He had turned towards the 
house and was calling in strident tones 
for ‘‘Sary.” She appeared presently; a 
tall, thin, old woman, with a _ worn, 
harsh face, a typical New England farm- 
er’s wife. 

She welcomed Burleigh pleasantly 
enough, however, and asked him into the 
house, while her husband attended to 
the horse. 

“T can’t give you much of a room,” 
she said, apologetically, ‘‘but such as 
it is, it’s clean and airy. Havin’ Hen, 
he’s my son, and his sister, Maizie, both 
hum to once, kinder fills us up. You 
see Hen he had a great idea to be a 
printer, so Pa sent down to Boston to 
have him learnt the trade, and he was so 
smart at it he learnt li-thography, ‘oo, 
and now he’s up here inventin’ some- 
thing. He’s got the old sawmill back 
yonder——” 

“The old sawmill!’ ejaculated Bur- 
leigh. 

‘Ves, have you seen it?” 

“No, oh no,” he laughed hastily. ‘“‘It 
seemed an odd place for that sort of 
work. That’s all.” 

“That is just what I said, but he’s got 
it all fixed up with his tools and things, 
and land sakes! it’s as much as your 
life’s worth to go nigh it. Pa says he’s 
a regular crank on that, and carrier 
pigeons.” 

“I’m glad to hear that; I’m somewhat 
of a crank on carriers myself.” 

“Do tell!” said the old woman, in a 
rather pitying tone. 

‘““That’s one thing I like about Maizie. 
She ain’t got no cranks at all,” she con- 
tinued loquaciously, unconscious of the 
inference that might be drawn from her 
words. “She’s always just the same 
way, though it’s little enough I see of her 
now, poor thing, her slaving away in the 
city, all but her two weeks’ vacation.” 

“So your daughter lives in Boston, 
too?” he asked, with passively polite in- 


terest. 
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“No, she’s down to Washington, in 
the Treasury Department.” 

Burleigh’s interest suddenly became 
superlatively active. 

“In the Treasury Department!” he 
cried. ‘Surely your daughter is not 
Miss Maizie Sanford?” 

“For the land sakes, do you know 
her?” 

“Indeed I do, and now I think of it, 
I heard her people lived in New Hamp- 
shire, somewhere. My name is Bur- 
leigh.” 

“‘Well, well, let’s see; Jeremiah Bur- 
leigh, ain’t it? She’s spoke of you lots 
of times.” 

‘“‘Jerome Burleigh,” he corrected. ‘So 
she hasn’t forgotten me.” 

“Forgot yer! Mercy, why should she? 
She ain’t been here but a week.” 

“T haven’t seen her for two months. 
We, I—I’ve been away, you know.” 

“Um!” Mrs. Sanford looked at him 
keenly. ‘‘ Well, here she comes now, and 
she can speak for herself. Maizie!” 
she called, ‘‘come, here’s a friend of 
yours from Washington.” 

“‘A friend of mine, mother! Who is 
it? Jerry!” 

Mrs. Sanford was bending over the 
kitchen stove, but no detail of her daugh- 
ter’s expression escaped her. She saw 
the fresh, smiling face, alight with sur- 
prise and anticipation; saw the smile die, 
and the dark flush rise, only to subside 
again and leave her pale, but self-con- 
tained. 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. Burleigh?” 
she added. “You are the last person I 
expected to see here.” 

““Yes—I—I,” he mumbled confusedly. 
“I didn’t expect this pleasure, either.” 

Mrs. Sanford picked up a pail and 
departed through the back door towards 


the well. / 


“Mr. Burleigh,” Maizie continued 
hastily, and almost in a whisper, “I 
must ask you two things. Father told 
me a stranger who had missed his way 
was here. Is that true? Did you not 
know I was here?” 

“I give you my word, I had not the 
slightest thought—hope of ‘seeing you. 
I supposed you were in Washington.” 

“The other question: Tell me the 
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truth’— her voice sank even lower— 
“are you here on business?” 

“T am always on duty, you know that, 
Maizie, but at present I am on my vaca- 
tion.” 

“And have been for two months? 
That is a rather long vacation.” 

“T have twice got an extension of 
leave; my time expires Monday. Maizie, 
couldn’t you be a little kinder?” 

“Please do not talk of it, Mr. Burleigh. 
You are here as my father’s guest; I can- 
not be rude to you, but I cannot be friends 
with a man of your profession.” 

“It is an honorable profession,” he 
answered quickly. 

“We have threshed that all out before, 
Jerry,” answered the girl, more kindly. 
““When you have given it up—I—I will 
be glad to see you.” She turned and 
left the room. 

When at last Burleigh closed and 
hooked the door of his room, he sank 
into a rocker with a sigh of relief; he 
wanted to think of Maizie first of all, 
but he resolutely put her from his mind. 
When he told her he was not there on 
business, he had fully believed it; but 
now he was equally sure that he was. 
In his own words, there was “something 
doing.” He had seen the brother Henry, 
a lank, sallow youth, with acid-stained 
hands and dark circles under his shifty, 
suspicious eyes, and he had managed to 
have a short private conversation with 
him. 

“You have some carriers among your 
pigeons, have you not?” he asked him, 
casually. 

“Yes, 
shortly. 

“Ever fly them?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, then I don’t suppose this belongs 
to you; I thought perhaps it did.” He 
drew out the little aluminum cylinder 
and held it on the palm of his hand. 

The boy started, paling and flushing 
by turns. 

“Where’d you get that?” he asked, 
after a moment, in a tone intended to be 
careless. 

Burleigh told him the story of the 
eagle, watching him keenly the while. 

Would you like to see it?” he added. 


a few,’ answered the boy, 


Henry stretched out a hand that trem- 
bled with suppressed eagerness. 

“‘What’s it mean?” he asked, after 
studying it a moment. 

“T don’t know,” laughed Burleigh. 
“Some child’s trick, I- guess. When I 
heard you had carriers I thought it might 
be for you.” 

“Well, it ain’t,” answered the boy, 
handing it back. ‘‘Good night,” he 
added, and turning abruptly, went out. 
Burleigh saw him no more that day and 
evening. He was probably working over 
his invention at the mill, Mrs. Sanford 
had told him. 

“There is something to all this I don’t 
understand,” he murmured, spreading 
the paper before him again. “The boy 
lied. I know that; for that pigeon I 
followed to the house carried a message. 
Let’s see how this message reads as far 
as I’ve gone. The old mill—that’s 
plain, but there isn’t a church within five 
miles of here. The clock—that’s it, the 
hands are very plain—one o’clock; but 
how about the sun? If the graveyard 
wasn’t between them I should say it must 
be one o’clock in the daytime, but it is; 
and besides, the numbers? Now, the 
numbers alone might mean the date, 
8-21, Aug. 21, that’s day after to-morrow, 
and by Jinks, it’s Sunday. That’s it. 
‘The mill, one o’clock, Sunday, August 
21st.’ But where does the graveyard 
come in? There is one a quarter of a 
mile down the road, but I don’t see the 
connection. Well, to-morrow is _ Sat- 
urday. I think I'll stay over and inves- 
tigate. In the meantime, sleep.” 

But he did not sleep well. Thoughts 
of Maizie, and the part he was playing, 
sufficed to keep him awake, and his face 
was haggard when he came down to 
breakfast. He did not remain long after- 
wards, but he found an opportunity for 
a last word with Maizie. 

“T will say ‘good-bye,’ ” he said, in a 
voice so firm it was almost harsh, yet that 
had a quality of mortal pain in it. “If 
anything should happen, if you should 
never see me again, never wish to, will 
you believe that I have done what I be- 
lieved to be my duty?” 

‘What do you mean, Jerry?” she asked, 
somewhat frightened. 
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‘“‘Nothing, only this is my last day of 
freedom; to-morrow I go back to my 
work, the work you hate and despise. 
Good-bye, Maizie.” 

He was gone, and she walked slowly 
into the house, biting her lips to keep 
back the tears. 


Late that night Henry Sanford sat in 
what had been the office of the old mill, 
his round shoulders bowed over an old 
bench. Before him several thin plates 
of steel and dozens of needle - pointed 
instruments, bottles of acids, shallow 
hard rubber pans, lumps of wax, and 
various photographic paraphernalia, were 
strewn around the room, and two large 
lamps, backed by powerful reflectors, 
converged their light upon his work. 

The little clock beside him struck 
twelve. He looked up with a startled 
expression, but immediately resumed his 
labor again. After a time he straightened 
up with a weary sigh, and removing the 
jeweler’s magnifying glass from his eye, 
arose. 

It was a quarter of one. 

With great care he gathered up the 
plates he had been working on, and wrap- 
ping them in soft cloths, packed them in 
a suit case. Then he extinguished the 
lights and went slowly out into the night. 
Once free of the mill, however, he walked 
rapidly across the fields, until he came to 
a small grove of pines. Here he paused 
and listened. ‘There was no sound, save 
the low sighing murmur of the light 
breeze in the pines, and after a moment 
he imitated, with wonderful exactness, 
the mournful call of the whip-poor-will. 
It was answered immediately, and he 
made his way through the woods. On 
the further side lay a small graveyard, 
the old gray stones moss-grown and 
tottering. Again he gave the call; but 
this time it was not answered in kind. 

“Shut up,” whispered a harsh voice 
almost at his elbow. ‘“‘You’d raise all 
the ghosts in seven coynties with that 
banshee wail. Have you finished the 
plates?” 

“Yes, they’re in here; the best yet.” 

“Good. Here’s some more. Hun- 
dreds this time, my boy, and here’s your 
screw, and well earned, too; two hundred 


bucks for two weeks’ work and no ques- 
tions asked, eh? Better than slaving 
six days in the week for board and lodg- 
ing, ain’t it? If you want a reference as 
the best finisher in the business, send to 
me.” 

‘“*Where’s Jim?” 

“Down with the horse. Why?” 

“T thought I heard him——”’ 

“Hands up, please.” The voice was 
quiet, but the command was obeyed 
with alacrity. 

Three men had 
woods, and each held a 
distinctly compelling angle. 

“Tt’s all up,” said Willis, calmly. 
“You’ve got us with the goods on, I 
guess; however,” he raised his voice 
suddenly, ‘Jim, run for it.” 

“We appreciate your good intentions, 
Mr. Willis, but it’s too late. I’ve been 
looking for you and Jim for some time. 
Those last fives and tens were remarkably 
fine counterfeits, but we tumbled. We 
may as well be moving, gentlemen.” 

“T can’t see you plainly, my friend,” 
said Willis, “but from the extent of your 
information, I judge you are Jerry Bur- 
leigh.” 

Down by the road, drawn up in the 
shadow, they found Jim and the team, 
guarded by two men. Burleigh left the 
three prisoners, now safely handcuffed, 
in charge of the three men, while he drew 
the sheriff aside. 

“You know old man Sanford, don’t 
you?”’ he asked. 

‘All my life,” replied the sheriff, ‘and 
I’m danged sorry Hen’s in this.” 

‘So am I; that’s why I want you, who 
are an old friend, to break the news to 
them. Will you do it? Your men and 
I can manage these chaps all right.” 

“T suppose I’ll have to, but I hate to 
do it.” 

“And will yeu do me a favor, too, 
sheriff? Just give this note to Miss 
Maizie.”’ 

“Oh, yes, sure.” 

“Much obliged. Good-night.” 

“Good night, Mr. Burleigh.” 

An hour later the prisoners were safely 
lodged in the Plymouth jail, while old 
Mr. Sanford comforted his sorrowing 
wife as best he could. Maizie, in her 
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room, read and reread the few words of 
the note: 

“T love you, Maizie, but I had to do my 
duty asI found it. We of the secret service 
have no business with sentiment. 

*‘Good-bye. JERRY.” 

And the sheriff, telling his wife the 
story, added feelingly: ‘Well, there’s 
one mighty good thing about it. Hen 
wan’t their own boy, anyway. I told 
Silas at the time, it was a darned risky 
thing adoptin’ that almshouse brat.” 


Mr. Jerome Burleigh sat at his desk in 
his lodgings in Washington. He looked 
worn and much older, and the hair at his 
temples had silvered perceptibly in the 
past two weeks. Was it two weeks or 
two years? He could hardly have told. 

There came a knock at the door, and 
the maid handed him a package. He 
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looked at it listlessly, then as he recog- 
nized the writing, he unwrapped it with 
vigor. It was a small volume of Richard 
Lovelace’s poems. He stared at it a 
moment in surprise, then he opened it. 
A page was turned down, and two lines 
marked: 

““T could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honor more.” 

With a sound between a whoop and a 
sob, he leaped to his feet, snatched up 
his hat and dashed downstairs. 

“Hi, Nancy!” he called, “if any one 
asks for me, say I’ve gone over to the 
Treasury on business of the first im- 
portance; of the first importance—under- 
stand?” 

“My lan’!” muttered the old negress, 
staring. ‘“‘Mars Burleigh sure am gone 
plumb crazy.”” Wherein she agreed per- 
fectly with some philosophers. 
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Andrew Canwell sat in his small but 
handsomely furnished office and stared 
gloomily at the ceiling. Amy Bingham 
sat at her typewriter desk and anxiously 
watched Andrew. The business and 
personal fate of both seemed to hang on 
the decision of the moment. 

Andrew was young, good-looking, and 
had been prosperous. Amy was young, 
pretty, and had nothing except the very 
moderate salary that she earned with her 
typewriter. Andrew once thought that 
he could win fame and fortune in the 
stock market, but a brief experience had 
deprived him of what capital he had, 
and he now possessed nothing but his 
office furniture, his wearing apparel, and 
the heart of Amy. Amy once thought 
that she could win a living until she won 
a husband, but she now possessed nothing 
but her last week’s salary, a small but 
tasteful wardrobe, and the heart of 
Andrew: Two hearts will not provide a 
home. Consequently, Andrew had felt 
that it would be an imposition to ask 
Amy to share his fortunes, although he 


knew that she was ready to do so. In- 
deed, without the spoken word, there had 
recently come to be a tacit understanding. 
If the fact of this exchange of hearts had 
forced itself upon Andrew earlier, while he 
was still fairly prosperous, he and his 
secretary probably would have been Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew Canwell at this par- 
ticular moment. And they would have 
been wondering where they could get 
cheap board temporarily. But the truth 
had become known to Andrew only when 
the last of his capital was slipping away, 
and his very anxiety to put himself in a 
position to make Amy his wife had has- 
tened the disappearance of the little he 
then had left. His anxiety made him 
desperate, and he took long chances. 

“T guess it’s all over, Amy,” he an- 
nounced dismally. 

“T don’t think,” returned Amy, “that 
a strong man ought to give up.” 

“But I’m not a strong man in the 
speculative sense,” explained Andrew. 
“‘T’ve discovered that I’m a mighty weak 
man when it comes to the stock market 
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and the people who succeed in it. You’ve 
got to watch your friends as well as your 
opponents, and your friends are likely 
to need the closer watching. Why, Jack 
Harding, for whom I was doing favors, 
tricked me out of a thousand dollars on 
one deal. I'll have to let you go, Amy.” 

“T won’t go,” announced Amy de- 
cidedly. 

“But you can’t work for nothing, Amy, 
and I can’t pay you,” argued Andrew. 
“It took about all I had to pay you for 
the last week.” 

“Did it?” asked Amy, taking out her 
little purse and looking at the money it 
contained. “Then let’s go out and 
spend it for a real good lunch. It may not 
be quite proper for a girl to dine with her 
employer, but it ought to be all right for 
the employer to dine with the girl... Any- 
how, we'll forget about the proprieties 
this time.” 

Andrew laughed without much merri- 
ment. 

“You’re a brick, Amy,” he said. “I 
wish I dared tell you— But you don’t 
think I’d let you spend any of the little 
you’ve got for my luncheon, do you?” 

“As a business necessity, yes,” she 
answered promptly. ‘‘We look pros- 
perous. If we can only make people 
think we are prosperous, we may pull 
through. But if you slip out to a cheap 
lunch place, as I think you intended to 
do, you might as well give up. Any one 
who sees you will know that you are at 
the end of your resources. There never 
was a time when it was so important for 
you to patronize the very best places; 
and the man who is broke doesn’t take his 
private secretary to luncheon with him. 
I don’t care if it doesn’t look right; it’s 
a business necessity. Here! you take 
the money, and we'll go.” 

“Amy, you don’t understand the situa- 
tion,” Andrew explained seriously. “I 
am broke. To keep up the appearances 
as you suggest would do no permanent 
good. It might enable me to ‘touch’ 
somebody for twenty-five or fifty dollars, 
but that é 

“Fifty dollars helps some,” interrupted 
Amy. ‘A good deal has been done with 
fifty dollars on some occasions.” 

“Tt’s out of the question,” asserted 
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Andrew. Then he added severely, ‘‘ Amy, 
have I got to brutally discharge you?” 

“You can’t,” retorted the girl. ‘I 
won’t be discharged—at least, not now. 
You never needed me more——” 

“That’s right, Amy,” interrupted An- 
drew. “I never needed you more, but 
I don’t need a private secretary or a 
stenographer.” 

“You never needed me more,” re- 
peated Amy, ignoring his remark. ‘‘Some 
one has got to be here to tell people 
how busy you are while you’re getting 
busy.” 

“But Pve nothing to get busy with,” 
he argued. “Why, look here!” He 
opened the little safe that stood in one 
corner, and took out a small bunch of 
papers. ‘‘Worthless stock; absolutely 
worthless,” he explained. “All dead. 
There isn’t a live thing in it.” He 
stopped suddenly, and singled out one 
certificate. ‘‘By George!” he exclaimed. 
“There’s five dollars in that.” 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“It represents one share of stock in 
the Y.. M. & K. railroad. That’s a 
dummy company, organized to construct 
a branch for the J.,D. & L. There was 
some legal technicality in the way ot the 
road constructing the branch itself; so 
it organized a dummy company, in which 
its representative holds all but the few 
shares that had to be given to out- 
siders in order to make up the director- 
ate. When the branch is constructed, 
it will be acquired by the main road. 
Old dodge, of course, but still frequently 
used. Jack Harding got me to act as 
one of the directors. There’s a directors’ 
meeting to-day.” He looked at his 
watch. “Directors get the merely nomi- 
nal sum of five dollars for attendance, 
but that nominal sum looks pretty good 
to me now. Amy, you’re not discharged 
until I get back with that five dollars.” 

Andrew Canwell dressed well and had 
the air of a man of importance. Gloomy 
as he had appeared in his own office, he 
appeared prosperous and contented when 
he entered the room where the meeting 
was to be held. The business was 
merely routine, for the representative of 
the main road stated what was desired, 
and the directors of the branch line acted 
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CRAWN BY HOWARD V. BROWN 


‘“ By George! There’s five dollars in that.”’ 


accordingly. But on this occasion Can- 
well gave more than his usual attention 
to the proceedings, and thus he was en- 
abled to make some of the needed mo- 
tions. The other dummy directors de- 
cided that he was on the inside, and Jack 
Harding was convinced that he was a 
valuable man. 

Harding and Canwell left together. 

“Jack,” said Canwell, as they walked 
along. ‘‘for a man who occasionally specu- 
lates in stocks, I have altogether too slight 
a knowledge of corporations and their 
ways. Asa matter of business education, 
I have decided to give some of my valu- 
able time to a study of them.” 

‘‘A wise decision,” commented Hard- 
ing. ‘A man who doesn’t know what 


he’s dealing in is a fool.” 
“Your interests are many and varied, 
Jack,” Canwell went on. 


** Directors’ 





meetings and that sort of thing must be a 
heavy tax on your time.” 

“They are,” admitted Harding. 

“Possibly, then, we can make an ar- 
rangement that will be mutually ad- 
vantageous,” said Canwell. “All I want 
is the experience, while it would help you 
to have some one to represent you in 
minor affairs. You gave me a share of 
stock and made me a director in this 
dummy company; suppose you do it in 
some others.” 

“T have one or two clerks doing that 
sort of thing,” mused Harding, “but 
you’re a more valuable man for it. Oc- 
casionally there are unexpected develop- 
ments that call fer a man who thinks. 
You would familiarize yourself with the 
various situations as they affect my 
interests.” 

“To carry out my own idea and pur- 
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pose, I would have to do that. It is 
educational.” 

‘““How much?” asked Harding, guard- 
edly. 

Canwell had no definite plan at the 
moment. His affairs were in such shape 
that the occasional $5, $10 or $25 for 
attending directors’ meetings looked pretty 
good to him, and he believed the associa- 
tions would put opportunities in his way. 
It would not do, however, to give the 
impression that he was undertaking this 
for the money there was in it, although 
the fact that directors of some companies 
received nothing gave him an excuse for 
asking some slight compensation. 

“Oh,” he said carelessly, “‘the money 
feature is a trifling consideration. Sup- 
pose we say a hundred dollars for pocket 
money as a sort of retainer.” 

“Done!” exclaimed Harding. ‘“T’ll 
have you on half a dozen boards as soon 
as it can be arranged. But,” he added, 
“T can’t give you the stock outright in 
all cases. Some of it will have to be 
indorsed in blank so that I can use it 
when I wish to.” 

‘“‘Of course,” conceded Canwell, as if 
the money feature were of no moment 
whatever. ‘I’m not looking for divi- 
dends.” 

There was a brighter look in Canwell’s 
eyes when he returned to his office, but 
his private secretary was looking solemn. 

“The agent for the building has been 
here,” she announced. “He wanted the 
rent for the office. It has always been 
paid promptly heretofore, and the delay 
seems to have worried him.” 

“What did you say?” asked Canwell. 

“T told him you had been very busy 
of late and had just gone to a directors’ 
meeting of the J., D. & L. road.” 

“It was the Y., M. & K.,” corrected 
Canwell. ‘TI only wish I were a director 
of the J.. D. & L. That’s no dummy 
affair.” 

“You mentioned both,” said the girl 
demurely, “‘and I wasn’t quite sure. I 
thought the J., D. & L. sounded a little 
better.” 

“You bet it does,” laughed Canwell. 

“And it seemed to have a good effect 
on the agent,” continued Amy. “He 
said he didn’t know you were a director 
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of that, and no doubt your engagements 
were many and pressing. Then I took 
out an old memorandum book and said, 
‘Yes, he is particularly busy just now. 
There’s another directors’ meeting for 
him at three o’clock, and I’ve got to 
remind him of six engagements for to- 
morrow.’ He said to send in a check 
at your convenience.” 

“Amy, you’re a treasure in several 
ways—in all ways, in fact,” declared 
Canwell. ‘Luck has turned, too; I 
made a hundred dollars while I was out, 
and there’s more coming.” 

The girl got up and began to put on 
her things. 

“Where are you going?” he demanded, 

“Oh, I’m discharged,” she replied. 

“‘Discharged, nothing!” he éxclaimed. 
“‘T never needed you more.” 

‘Oh, yes, you have,” she said. ‘You 
needed me more when you discharged 
me.” 

“But you wouldn’t be discharged!” 

“That was when you needed me more. 
Anyhow, !’ve decided that a private secre- 
tary has no right to refuse to be dis- 
charged—when her employer is _pros- 
pering.” 

“But I don’t discharge you!’’ he pro- 
tested. 

“But you did,” she retorted. 

“Amy, you’re aggravating,” he de- 
clared. “You know as 

“Tt’s really very humiliating to be 
peremptorily discharged,” she _ inter- 
rupted. 

“Will you take that postponed lunch 
with me now?” he asked, endeavoring to 
change the subject. 

“When a girl lunches with her em- 
ployer,” she returned, “it creates gossip. 
If the man doesn’t happen to be her em- 
ployer, it isn’t so bad.” 

“You’re discharged,” he announced. 
“Now, let’s go. I can re-engage you 
afterward.” 

“No,” she said; “if I’m discharged, 
I’d better go home. But it’s hardly fair 
to discharge a girl without any notice 
at all.” 

He sank back in his chair resignedly. 

“Do what you please, Amy,” he said. 
“T want to make you a partner “i 
“T think I’d better go to lunch,” she 
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announced quickly. “Tl be back in 
half an hour.” 

She left hastily, but there was a tri- 
umphant, mischievous smile on her face 
as she went down the elevator. Even a 
typewriter girl, dignified by the title of 
private secretary, may enjoy tantalizing 
the particular man, when conditions are 
favorable. It is feminine nature thus to 
treat man, and surely the demonstration 
of power is doubly enjoyable when the 
man happens to be the employer also. 

Canwell gave a little time to the con- 
sideration of the puzzling perversity of 
womankind in general, and of Amy 
Bingham in particular, and then devoted 
himself to the details of a plan that had 
gradually developed in his mind. 

“T suppose,” he mused, “that Harding 
will do a little roaring, but he has no 
reason to; I didn’t roar when he took that 
thousand away from me, and I’ve got to 
play the game with the tools others use.” 

When Amy returned from lunch she 
found him deep in the columns of various 
financial papers. Then he went out for 
his own luncheon, and he returned with 
a load of financial reports of all kinds. 
Presently he began to dictate to her, 
but she could make nothing at all of what 
he dictated. It was sadly disconnected; 
a few paragraphs that seemed to be re- 
lated, and then a few more that had no 
connection with anything that had pre- 
ceded. 

‘‘What are you going to do with all this 
stuff?”’ she asked finally. 

“Tear most of it up,” he replied. 
“While I was out I learned from Harding 
the companies with which I am to be 
identified, and I am familiarizing myself 
with their affairs. I find that I remember 
things better after dictating them than 
i do after merely reading them.” 

‘I don’t see why you didn’t discharge 
me when you undertook to do it,” she 
complained. ‘‘Some of those words are 
awfully hard to spell.” 

‘I tried to discharge you, but you 
wouldn’t be discharged,” he said. 

“Well, why don’t you do it now2” she 
demanded. 

“It’s too late now,” he answered. “I 
wanted to discharge you before luncheon. 
I couldn’t do it without using force and 
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putting vou out of the office, and, if I ever 
got hold of you, I couldn’t let go. A 
fellow can’t give up--—” 

“Are you dictating now?” 

“Hang it, no.” 

“Why didn’t you say so? 
going to write it.” 

Canwell sighed. 

“T shall have a new set of books for 
you in the morning,” he said. 

“For Amy or Miss Bingham?” she 
asked. 

“For Miss Bingham,” he answered. 

“Then I am really to remain your 
private secretary,” she laughed. For 
there was a distinction between Amy and 
Miss Bingham that they alone recognized. 
When he was giving business instructions 
she was always Miss Bingham; when 
they talked of other than business matters 
she was Amy. Thus it was easy to 
maintain the appearance of formal re- 
lations in the presence of others. As 
Miss Bingham she obeyed instructions; 
as Amy she might rebel. She had be- 
come Amy in that critical period when 
the outlook was so black that there 
seemed to be nothing to do but to quit; 
she was Miss Bingham when, unexpect- 
edly, there was business to be done, 

Canwell devoted himself assiduously 
to the task of mastering all the problems 
that might be presented to him as a 
director. He talked with other directors 
and with managers, and familiarized him- 
self with all plans. He started Amy at 
a new system of bookkeeping, that ena- 
bled him to keep track of developments 
and refresh his memory as to the status 
of affairs at any time. And Harding 
found him most valuable; not the figure- 
head that most dummy directors are, but 
a man who understood things and could 
take the initiative when necessary. 

Directors’ meetings are not frequent, 
as a general thing, however, and there is 
mighty little in them for the director 
who does not hold some other office, or 
who is not getting dividends on his 
stock. There were too many uses for the 
little money so far secured to make the 
payment of office rent possible. 

‘But we'll pull through, if we can 
hold out a little longer,”’ he told Amy. 

“I’m doing what I* can,” she said. 


I was just 
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“The agent has been here twice lately, 
and I’ve had you at a different directors’ 
meeting each time. But it’s mighty 
hard explaining why you don’t send a 
check.” 

“Oh, that isn’t hard to explain,” he 
returned; “‘it’s only hard to explain sat- 
isfactorily.”’ 

“Well, I’ve done the best I could,” 
she said, “but the damage to my con- 
science has been considerable.” 

“A little more salary——” 

“I’m not doing it for the salary,” she 
asserted. 

“TI know,” he said, “and just the 
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business letter, he dictated the following: 
“I want to repeat that this thing has gone 
on long enough. I advanced half the 
money and left the management of the 
affair to you, but I did not intend that 
you should tie it up interminably. I’m 
no hog. A profit of $4,000 on the 
$12,000 that I advanced satisfies me, 
even if there may be another thousand 
in a little delay. Close the matter up and 
send me a check for my share. Aside 
from any other consideration, my funds 
are so tied up in various enterprises just 
now that I need the ready cash. I want 
to make this emphatic; close the deal 





‘Close the matter up and send me a check.”’ 


” 





minute there’s financial daylight 

“Are you dictating now?” she inter- 
rupted. 

“Amy, you’re the most aggravating, 
delightful, tantalizing 43 

She turned quickly and began ticking 
it out on her typewriter in a business-like 
way. At that interesting moment the 
door opened, and the agent for the build- 
ing appeared, it being the first time he 
had caught Canwell in. 

“Just a moment, Mr. Mercer,” said 
Canwell with ready wit. ‘Kindly take a 
seat until I finish dictating this letter.” 
Then, as if he were in the middle of a 





now.” Then, as instructions to the girl: 
“‘Put a special delivery stamp on that and 
get it away at once.” He turned to 
the agent with a smile. ‘I owe you an 
apology, Mr. Mercer,” he said. ‘The 
fact is, my ready cash has been tied up in 
a most annoying and unexpected way, 
and I dislike very much to sacrifice any 
of the securities I hold when there is a 
considerable sum that should have reached 
me before this, and would have done so, 
except for the foolish greed of my associate 
in the affair.” He opened his little safe 
and took out the stock certificates he was 
holding as director. “You see, I am 
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not without resources, but I dislike to 
even borrow on any of this when my need 
is of such a trifling and temporary char- 
acter. I made the mistake of letting too 
much of my ready cash get tied up.” 
He dropped a notice of a directors’ meet- 
ing on the floor, which Mercer picked up 
and restored to him, incidentally noting 
what it was—as Canwell had intended 
that he should. 

“Oh, at your convenience, of course, 
Mr. Canwell,” returned Mercer. ‘‘Hap- 
pened to be in the building, and I thought 
I’d drop in. Good day.” 

Canwell turned to the girl after the door 
had closed. 

“Was that artistic?” he asked. 

“Indeed it was.” 

“Then, between us, we ought to be 
able to stand off the butcher and the 
grocer when we——” 

“Are you dictating now?” she in- 
quired. 

“Oh, hang it!” he cried. “You wait 
until I get my new business in running 
order, with a steady income, and then 
I'll talk to you so that you'll know 
whether I’m dictating or not. And I 
think my opportunity is coming mighty 
soon.” 

It came sooner than he expected. 
Less than a week later he entered the 
office and told the girl that he was about 
to “turn the trick.” 

“And it’s time,” he added. ‘You 
know I have gathered in a few more 
director jobs, but it has been pretty hard 
sledding. I might have borrowed some- 
thing here and there, to help out, now 
that I see my way clear to pay ultimately, 
but it would have been poor policy. 
Directors ought to be prosperous. It’s 
the fact that I don’t seem to need money 
that enables me to do what ! am doing. 
If the facts were known, there would be a 
lack of confidence and I wouldn’t be 
the director I am. But I’m going into 
the business wholesale now. They’re 
about to turn the branch Y., M. &. K. 
over to the main J., D. &. L, the legal 
obstacles having been removed, and 
Harding has sent for me. He wants my 
share of stock. If you’ll listen intently, 
Amy, I think you’ll hear him yell.” 

While this was an exaggeration, if Amy 


had been in the next room, when the con- 
ference took place, she would have heard 
some heated talk. 

“T don’t believe,” said Canwell, when 
the business was stated, “‘that I care to 
let go of that share of stock—at least, 
without some compensation.”’ 

“Not let go of it!” exclaimed Harding. 
“Why, under our agreement——” 

“There was no agreement about that 
particular share,” interrupted Canwell. 
“You asked me as a favor to help you 
out with the dummy company. The 
agreement was made afterward, and all 
the stock represented by that that’s 
worth anything is indorsed back to you, 
so you can control it any time the trans- 
fers are entered on the books of the va- 
rious companies. But this share is 
different; I think I ought to get some- 
thing for it.” 

“But it was a friendly arrangement.” 

“Yes; I’ve been up against some of 
these stock-deal friendly arrangements, 
but I’ve always had the wrong end of 
them previously.” 

“You’re crazy, man!” declared Hard- 
ing. 

‘Perhaps,’ admitted Canwell, ‘but 
I’ve been foolish before, and I’d rather 
be crazy.” 

“That one share of stock won’t do you 
any good,” argued Harding. ‘‘We con- 
trol all the rest of it and we can do as we 
please. It’s a mere formality.” 

“As a mere formality,” returned Can- 
well, “I might go into court. There’s 
been just a little juggling, you know, in 
carrying out your plans, and a man hold- 
ing only one share of stock might be able 
to turn on the searchlight in his effort to 
protect his interests.” 

“ Blackmail!”’ cried Harding. 

“No,” corrected Canwell, “only high 
finance.” 

“There’s been nothing dishonest in the 
construction of this branch line by a 
dummy company,” declared Harding. 

“Possibly not,’ admitted Canwell. 
“That would be something for the court 
to decide. But there have been juggling 
and subterfuge, and it might take the 
court a little time to get at the rights of 
the matter. I think you’d better buy 
this share of stock.” 

















‘*You’re crazy, man!’ 


Aside from any question of the ulti- 
mate result of court proceedings, it would 
be extremely awkward to have the affair 
tied up, and no one knew this better 
than Harding. 

‘‘What do you want for it?” he asked 
sullenly. 

‘“Now you’re talking business,” said 
Canwell. ‘I think I have demonstrated 
that I am smart enough to be of service 
to you, and I have outlined a new busi- 
ness for myself; I want to be a dummy 
director on a large scale, and I want the 
stock I hold for this purpose to be un- 
reservedly in my name. My services are 
certainly worth one share of stock in each 
company. The dividends on a single 
share won’t be much, but a good many 
single shares, with directors’ fees, etc., 
may make a fair income. Since I started 
in this line I have succeeded in becoming 
. director in sixteen companies. I must 
have the stock for these outright, even 
if you have to buy it. I’m already what 
you may call an expert director, in a 
general way, and I can prove my worth 
in all the technical details of my new 
business. In dummy companies, where 
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there are no conflicting interests, I could 
save the time of men who have little time 
to spare for such routine matters. In 
companies where I am expected to repre- 
sent a particular interest, I would not 
object to adding to my income by accept- 
ing a moderate retainer. What do you 
think of the idea?” 

“I think you have nerve,” said Hard- 
ing. 

“‘A man of nerve, in my place,” cor- 
rected Canwell, ‘“‘would simply sell you 
this share of stock for the thousand dollars 
that you pleasantly took from me some 
time ago, when I never whimpered; but 
I am so lacking in nerve that I am pro- 
posing something for our mutual ad- 
vantage.” 

“You are pretty well known, and you 
have made a good impression,” said 
Harding, musingly. ‘“‘I suppose, with 
my own interests and through my friends 
and business connections, I could get you 
on about fifty boards of directors.” 

“That would do nicely for a begin- 
ning. 

“And, if you’re going into the business, 
I'd rather have you with me than against 
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me. But this present hold-up——” 


‘My dear Harding, that was necessary, 
to demonstrate my ability and get my 
start. It is to be no part of the business 
hereafter. Why, you people put lawyers 
on boards now occasionally, at heavy 
expense, when I would do quite as well 
in most instances and would be a lot 
cheaper.” 


Canwell returned to his office, jubi- 
lant. 

“I’m a professional dummy director,” 
he declared, ‘“‘and I’ve got my first re- 
tainer. Amy, you’re discharged.” 

“‘ Again?” she asked. 
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“This is final,” he asserted. “I dis- 
charge you peremptorily for three rea- 
sons. First, I won’t have you in the 
office; it isn’t where I need you most. 
Second, you must have a little leisure to 
get ready to begin housekeeping. Third, 
it isn’t proper for a man to kiss his private 
secretary, and I’m going to kiss you.” 

He caught her as she rose from her 
chair, and held her in his arms. 

“Amy,” he cried, ‘‘I want to re-engage 
you for a domestic partnership, and I’m 
not dictating now. Do you accept?” 

“I don’t see how I can help myself,” 
she answered, but she really wasn’t try- 
ing to help herself. 
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“Read it again,” said Seth Moray, 
“and read it straight. Leave out per- 
sonal opinions and marginal notes.” 

Patchouli spread out the colored Sun- 
day Magazine supplement of the San 
Francisco New's-Herald flat on the coun- 
ter, and leaned back in his chair for a 
more critical survey of its front page. 

“They’ve got her picture in,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘Sombrero, buckskin suit, car- 
tridge belt, floating ringlets, all mounted 
on a fiery, untamed beast of the Mexican 
mustang persuasion. And there’s a neat 
row of purple foothills in the middle dis- 
tance, and a pinkish buffalo skull stick- 
ing up out of a bunch of green prairie 
grass in the foreground. It’s certainly 
artistic.” 

Seth crossed to the counter and took a 
look. The colored pen and ink illustra- 
tion overspread half the page. Up in 
one corner was a halftone reproduction 
of a photograph. It was a good-looking 
face, with a hint of the boy still showing 
in the smooth, clean-cut chin and jaw. 
Beneath it was the caption, 

“MARRIES FOR LOVE. LOSES A MILLION.” 

Seth squinted both eyes, and regarded 
the face speculatively. ‘“‘He looks some 


better there than he has since he struck 
Read it, Patch.” 


Mendoza. 
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of Mendoza 


There was no sound in the room. 
Patchouli read slowly and forcibly, deem- 
ing it his duty to dwell with strong, in- 
sistent emphasis on special bits here and 
there which struck his sense of humor. 

‘““A rose of the Chihuahua wilderness. 
A little Mexican diamond in the rough. 
Wild and untamed as one of the cheetars 
in her native mountains.” Patchouli 
paused. ‘‘What’s a cheetar?” 

“Tt’s a Hindoo prairie chicken,’ 
Seth. ‘Go on.” 

“‘From the first moment when fate led 
his wandering footsteps to Mendoza, the 
heart of young Howard was captive to the 
wiles of the mountain girl. With a cool 
million at stake, he wooed and won his 
wilderness flower. It i$ understood that 
William H. Howard, Sr., the well known 
captain of industry, has disinherited his 
son, and will start at once for the wilds of 
Mexico to prevent the blossoming of this 
bud of love at all hazards. Whether a 
mere question of millions will tempt the 
young adventurer from his allegiance to 
the lovely child of the Sierras Oh, 
hell!” 

Patchouli concluded gently and forci- 
bly. 

“Tt gives me a feeling unbecoming a 
gentleman and a scholar just to read it. 
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I want to knock the kid’s head off. 
This thing’s been printed simultaneously 
in three papers, New York, San Francisco 
and Chicago. It just as good as says 
he’s married a greasy beggar.” 

Seth lifted the newspaper off the 
counter and crowded it into the stove. 

‘‘She mustn’t see it,” he said. 

“Three copies went up by the carrier 
with their letters,” retorted Patchouli, 
savagely. ‘“‘She always has them sent 
down every Tuesday with the magazines 
and new books. I wish I’d left the kid 
up in Brisben.” 

‘“There’s one point in that article you 
missed.” Ferguson cut the leaves of his 
magazine lightly and evenly with his 
clasp knife. He had been reading slowly 
the pile of letters in front of him. 

Mendoza had long since ceased to take 
any interest in Ferguson’s mail. It was 
strictly his own affair. Being a lonely 
man, and one fond of diversion, he had 
undertaken to divert the loneliness of our 
mountain wilds by a steady, systematic 
course of advertising. He advertised for 
anything, from a patent toothbrush to a 
wife. Once he advertised for a child to 
adopt. It was the limit. Most of the 
mothers wanted to be adopted, too. 
But Ferguson enjoyed it, and we respected 
his innocent amusement. Also, we 
granted to him a certain advanced knowl- 
edge of human nature beyond the rest of 
us, since he kept in constant and intimate 
touch with the outside world. 

“One point you missed in your over- 
flow of personal feelings,” said Ferguson. 
‘That last line was interesting and prom- 
ising. It mentioned that William H. 
Howard, Sr., had stated his intention of 
starting at once for the wilds of Chihua- 
hua, to prevent the blossoming of this 
bud of love at all hazards.” 

“The wedding is Saturday night,” 
said Patchouli, calmly. He stared at the 
double squares of moonlight that blocked 
the shadows on the sidewalk outside the 
hotel entrance. ‘The old man will ar- 
rive on time.” 


The night was warm and quiet. It 
vas after ten. Columbia Avenue was de- 
serted. Mendoza was a _ law-abiding, 
peaceful, exclusive community. It had 
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taken over nine years to bring it to its 
present state of civic self-respect, but the 
result justified the means. It was a 
mining town. Starting out in the begin- 
ning of things as a necessary local annex 
to the Mendoza silver mine, it labored 
under a handicap. ‘The world flatly re- 
fuses to believe well of a mining town. 
The mere fact of its picturesque, floating 
population allows it a certain extra 
license, and certain extra privileges not 
accorded the ordinary, decent, home- 
seekers’ village. 

Mendoza had passed beyond the privi- 
lege stage. Her picturesque floating 
population had floated long since to more 
promising localities. The Indians and 
greasers who remained were a_ proper, 
family crowd of registered voters who 
worked in the mine, and lived in neat, 
sanitary quarters at the south end of 
Market Street. 

There was an electric light and power 
plant, long distance telephone, electric 
street cars on Columbia Avenue, two 
churches, an Indian mission school and 
a public library. The palm trees within 
the city limits were tamed, well groomed 
palm trees, for the decoration of public 
places only. We never permitted them 
to run at large. There was a police force, 
and one suburban mail carrier, one un- 
dertaker only, and no public executioner. 
All of which had been brought about by 
Dorothea McKay, through the agency 
of the Mendoza mine. 

If you take an electric trolley at Co- 
lumbia Avenue and Palisade Drive, and 
ride up Kataka Mountain, you’ll find 
the McKay place off to vour left, midway 
between the town and the mine. It’s a 
great place. They said in Mendoza 
that when old Doc McKay found that 
the mine was shoveling out an income 
of a thousand an hour at him, he worried 
himself half to death trying to get rid 
of it. Bought up the whole Kataka 
Mountain from the government, and 
offered the K. & O. road a couple of 
million if they’d run a little branch line 
to Mendoza from their Sonora route. 

When he started to build, all the ma- 
terial was sent down from the States. 
It took three years and a half to carry 
out his ideas for a home, but when it 
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was done, the Indians called it Monte- 
zuma’s palace. It did look something 
like that sort of thing, perched up on the 
mountain among its terraces and gar- 
dens. 

McKay didn’t live in it. He stuck to 
his little adobe house up beside the first 
shaft, and every day he’d go down and 
look the place over and plan something 
new. We thought it was for a bride. 
McKay was a tough old fellow to look 
at. It would take a little extra induce- 
ment to make any woman marry him, 
but Patchouli averred there was probably 
some female proposition he’d been figur- 
ing on all these years. It’s the way a 
man has. She’d probably thrown him 
down when he was relying solely on his 
winning ways and youth; but with the 
Mendoza backing him up now, we knew 
he’d win out. Whenever a tough old 
customer turns up in his native village 
after a-twenty-year, Rip Van Winkle lay- 
low, with a two-foot beard, and a sack of 
specimens, it’s amazing how many trust- 
ing female hearts he finds have been true 
to his memory all the long, weary years. 

But McKay didn’t spring any bride. 
One day he drove to the depot to meet 
the K. & O. flier from Brisben, and when 
Dorothea was handed out by two colored 
porters, two maids, a nurse and a French 
governess, Mendoza tumbled. The old 
canny Cannuck was doing the millionaire 
baby act. 

There were no questions asked. Doro- 
thea was ten then. When she was eight- 
een McKay died, and left her the Kataka 
Mountain for an inheritance, and a 
trifle of ten or twelve millions, which was 
doing the rolling snowball tumble every 
year, as the Mendoza kept up its record. 

She was in Europe then. He had 
never sent her to school. Teachers, 
professors, specialists in any old line of 
cducation you can think of, came down 
to Kataka Mountain to tell her all she 
ought to know. She did the States in a 
private observation car when she was 
twelve. The summer she was fourteen, 
Doc took his first vacation, and chartered 
a steam yacht from New York, and the 
two of them went around the world. 
Not any hurry-up tourist trip. Two 
years, with stop-overs wherever they took 
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a fancy to the landscape. We never 
thought the poor little kid would have 
any sense left by the time he got through 
with her, but when he died, she came 
home from Paris on the run, and started 
in to do her duty by her inheritance. 
The day after she arrived she telephoned 
over to Haskins, engineer of the Mendoza, 
to come up and tell her why on earth 
they had six hundred mules to carry ore 
instead of using electric power down 
Kataka to the railroad. 

It was the starter. By the time she 
was twenty we were a modern, well or- 
ganized community, and Dorothea did it. 
Therefore we were proud of her and had 
confidence in her judgment in all things, 
even the choosing of a husband. 


Billy H. Howard was the husband 
chosen. He was washed ashore at Men- 
doza by the high tide of circumstance. 
Patchouli picked him out of a fight one 
day up at Brisben. The boy was adrift. 
He had started making crayon portraits, 
lightning sketch, made while you sit and 
grin at the crowd. They were all right, 
Patchouli told us, but some of the victims 
held different views and stood solid for 
revenge. The life of Billy H. was saved 
by Patchouli, and he appeared in Men- 
doza as a protégé and promising citizen. 

Eight weeks later Dorothea conveyed 
the delicate news to an eager and appre- 
ciative public, that she intended marry- 
ing Billy H. for no particular reason 
save that said Billy H. did please her 
fancy mightily. 

There was no grudge held against the 
boy. Ferguson undertook to make in- 
quiries by mail respecting the questions 
of antecedents. Antecedents turned out 
all right. Ferguson holds never to trace 
beyond the last generation. Sufficient 
unto the child is the evil thereof, without 
bucking blindly into the grandparents. 

Billy H. was a New Yorker, and there 
were no vacant apartments to let in the 
Howard safety deposit vaults. It was 
satisfactory. Even while Patchouli held 
that Billy had won his timely assistance 
under false pretenses, still, he liked the 
boy for running his own game, and not 
wiring New York for ready cash. As 
for falling in love with Dorothea and 
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telling her how about it the first time he 
got a chance, Mendoza sympathized with 
his temptations entirely. Where a girl 
like Dorothea was concerned, he couldn’t 
be held responsible. 


“But it certainly does seem a pity to 
disappoint the old man,” said Patchouli. 
“Tt’s probably the chance of his life to 
cut loose from civilization and lie close 
to the heart of nature. It’s a shame for 
him to miss any heart throbs.” 

Seth stared at him admiringly. 

““You’ve got a beautiful mind, Patch, 
a beautiful, and ingenious, and an evil 
mind. Have you a plan to assist na- 
ture?” 

‘“‘T have,” said Patchouli, and we lis- 
tened. 

The K. & O. southwestern flier did 
not touch Mendoza directly. Its nearest 
point was Brisben, just over the Sonora 
border. But, as has been said, under 
persuasion of a couple of million, the 
K. &. O. had run a branch line from 
Brisben to Mendoza. It was a primitive 
mountainous line, chiefly for the convey- 
ance of ore and home luxuries. 

On Saturday Patchouli went to Brisben 
and met the K. &. O flier from San 
Antonio. There was one passenger on 
it for the Mendoza branch line. Patch- 
ouli regarded him favorably. He was a 
squarely built, clean shaved man around 
fifty, and there was the same cut to his 
jaws as there was to Billy H. Howard’s 
jaws. 

Patchouli dropped into the seat across 
the aisle from him and surveyed the 
Chihuahua scenery with attentive in- 
terest. 

“Rather wild country,” observed the 
K. & O. traveler, thirty miles out of 
Brisben. 

“Fearful wild,” Patchouli rejoined, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Much as a man’s life is 
worth to cross these sierra on foot or 
mule.” 

“Indians?” 

The traveler’s tone was light and skep- 
tical. Patchouli’s gaze grew stern and 
somber. 

“Well, I suppose you might call them 
Indians. Mixture of Indian, Aztec, Mex- 
ican and Spanish. It’s about as uncertain 
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a mixture as you can imagine. And 
Chihuahua’s an unknown country. Yes, 


sir, totally unknown, and undeveloped. 
Attempts have been made to explore its 
mining facilities, however.” 

“And ended?” 

“‘Massacres,” said Patchouli, grimly. 

The traveler glanced at his companion’s 
suit case. It was a new one, two hours 
old, from Brisben. 

**Commercial?”’ he asked. 

Patchouli nodded with a certain pen- 
sive carelessness. 

“Guns,” he said, briefly. “I carry a 
side line over to Mendoza once a month. 
The miners are crude and rough, but 
good customers. Fearful lawless com- 
munity, though, fearful lawless. Stand 
in with the Yaquis. Just as soon send a 
man to kingdom come as look at him. 
Bound to protect the mining interests 
against northerners.” 

There was a pause. 

“Interested in mining?” 

“In mining interests, somewhat,” an- 
swered the K. &. O traveler, laconically, 
and Patchouli shut down on further con- 
versation. 

Two miles north of Mendoza the rail- 
road bed slips around the waist of Mount 
Defense. It is a ragged, half grown, 
lop-sided mountain, detached from the 
regular range, with a shallow, vellow- 
bottom river half covering the rocks at 
its north base. 

Patchouli was whistling softly to him- 
self when the little two-car train stopped 
short with a jerk. The stranger glanced 
at him inquiringly. 

“Ts this usual?” he asked. 

“‘Very usual and customary,” answered 
Patchouli, blithely. ‘‘There’s always 
something doing in Chihuahua. Any- 
thing from Yaquis to bandits. I suspect 
this is bandits.” 

The old man stood up. There was a 
setting of the square, clean shaved jaws, 
and a fire-spark gleam of grit in the keen 
blue eves that reminded Patchouli of 
Billy H. Howard, crayon portrait artist, 
once upon a time in Brisben. 

“Will you kindly sell me one of those 
guns of yours, sir?” 

Patchouli turned sadly. The leveled 
revolver in his hand drooped regretfully 
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as his wrist loosened in reluctance at 
taking direct aim. 

“I’m plumb sorry, pardner, but this 
is the only one I’ve got with me, and I 
need it in my business. Will you step 
up in front, please?” 

Billy H. Howard, Sr., picked up his 
suit case and obeyed. Patchouli marched 
him out of the car. It was a weird and 
fearsome scene. Drawn up in line beside 
the track were six horsemen, masked and 
garbcd with a certain dashing picturesque- 
ness, half Mexican, half Indian. Howard 
stared at them interestedly through his 
eyeglasses. Up at the engineer’s cab 
stood a seventh. The six lifted six 
revolvers and covered Billy H. Howard, 
_. 

Patchouli relaxed his personal sur- 
veillance, and took time to leisurely 
adjust a black mask. The train started 
up again, and the seventh horseman 
joined the waiting six. Not a word was 
spoken. Deliberately and surely, Billy 
H., Sr., was bound and blindfolded, and 
perched on a mule facing west. Billy 
H., Sr., faced east. No attempt was 
made to gag him. It would have been 
inhuman to have checked the flow of 
eastern eloquence and fantastic profanity 
that rippled from the lips of Billy H., 
of. 


Four times the bandit cavalcade cir- 
cled Mount Defense, and each time it 
traveled over a rockier, more circuitous 
route. At the fourth round the flow of 
eastern eloquence was quenched. Billy 
H., Sr., hung limply and desperately to 
his saddle pommel, and abused no man. 
Whereupon the bandits drew rein and 
lifted him off the weary mule, and bore 
him to a hidden lair beneath some 
massive, beetle-browed crags. It was a 
well chosen lair. The rocks shelved 
darkly on all sides, and the river tied 
itself up in gurgly, rapid knots a hundred 
feet below. 

Billy H., Sr., was shoved back in the 
deepest, darkest, stoniest corner of the 
lair, and Patchouli and another bandit 
guarded him while the rest lounged in 
the lair’s foreground and discussed the 
fate of the captive. 

At sundown the cavalcade rode in 
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single file down the slope of Mount De- 
fense, leaving only Patchouli and one 
trusty, masked comrade on guard. The 
trusty comrade built a fire among the 
rocks, and Patchouli produced a battered 
tin coffee pot from the lair and some 
canned supplies. One can _ contained 
corned beef, Patchouli doctored it up 
with tabasco and broiled it. 

““Tt’s the chance of the old man’s life,” 
he said. ‘*Take him half a loaf of stale 
bread and a cup of coffee, and tell him 
this is cheetar porterhouse.”’ 

At moonrise the figure of Billy H., Sr., 
appeared in the shadows of the lair 
entrance. 

“Has either of you two gentlemen got 
a light?” he asked. 

Patchouli laid one hand lightly on the 
revolver resting in his silk embroidered 
leather belt and accepted a New York 
cigar in exchange for a Mendoza match. 

‘Fine view up here.” 

The two bandits gazed dreamily off 
at the moon-kissed crest of Kataka, and 
nodded silently. 

“Do you mind telling me what you 
want with me? If it is a question of 
money “ 

Patchouli smoked, and did not even 
turn his head in the direction of the 
speaker. 

“It is not.” 

“Then what do you want?” 

“We are under oath,” said Patchouli, 
slowly and sternly, ‘‘to betray no secrets 
of our band. You are held prisoner by 
order of the queen. I may say no 
more.” 

“What queen?” demanded Billy H., 
Sr., indignantly, even scornfully. 

“Daredevil Dot,’ whispered Patchouli, 
somberly. ‘Dorothea McKay.” 

“Great Scott!’ gasped Billy, H., Sr., 
“do you mean to tell me this young 
woman is——” 

The silver of Patchouli’s revolver 
flashed in the moonlight with a sinister 
glitter. 

“On your life, not a word against 
her,” he said, harshly. “She is our 
queen.” 

The K. & O. traveler went back into 
his lair corner and endeavored to collect 
his thoughts. It was Saturday night. 













































































The marriage of his only son to Dorothea 
McKay was imminent; perhaps it had 
already happened. And he was being 
held prisoner by order of Dorothea Mc- 
Kay. He wondered if Billie knew he 
was marrying Daredevil Dot, queen of 
the bandits. Was Billy a party to his 
capture and incarceration in the deep, 
dark, hidden lair? Would he be kept a 
prisoner during the honeymoon, merely 
as a disturbing factor, or was it a ruse 
to force a handsome ransom out of him 
for the benefit of Billy, the disinherited? 
He slept fitfully, with the dancing shadow 
shapes of the watch fire to keep him 
company. 

Sunday the bandits appeared for a 
short time only. Patchouli bestowed the 
information, when he carried the captive 
his dinner, that there was a big raid on in 
Crossbone Gulch to the southeast. 

“Silver ore from the Mendoza mines,” 
he added. 

“T understood they belonged to Miss 
McKay,” said Billy H., Sr. 

‘““So they do, on general principles. 
Anything belongs to her that she can get. 
Why, here only a couple of months ago, 
we took captive a young fellow from the 
States. He was the son of a millionaire, 
traveling for pleasure. Yes, very decent, 
pleasant-spoken boy. Worth at least 
$500,000. He was to be held for the 
ransom and ordered shot if there was 
nothing doing inside a month. The 
queen took a fancy to him, and instead 
of his being shot, he is to be our king.” 

Billy H., Sr., stared at the snow-tipped 
rims of sierra along the horizon line. 
He did not feel talkative. A day and a 
half’s growth showed grayly on the 
square jaws. The white collar and 
cuffs were soiled. The gray hair was 
unbrushed. Cheetar porterhouse did not 
agree with the captain of industry from 
New York. He looked pale and uneasy. 
Sunday he kept to the inner shadows 
of the lair all day, and spoke not. Patch- 
ouli had discovered the box of cigars in 
the suit case and the spoils went to the 
victor. 

At sunset, Monday night, Patchouli 
called to him to come forth from the lair. 
He came. The mule stood waiting. 
The trusty comrade blindfolded him care- 
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fuuy and Patchouli braced him up in 
the mounting. The mule walked slowly, 
and it was dark when they reached the 
hedged entrance to the McKay place. 
A group of dark figures stood at the last 
terrace, and the mule stopped before 
them. 

“William H. Howard,” said Seth 
Moray, “‘your life hangs in the balance, 
but by the gracious intercession of her 
who is our queen, one chance is given 
you. Do you give your full and absolute 
consent to the marriage of your son, 
known as Billy H. Howard, Jr., to 
Dorothea McKay?” 

“I don’t care who the devil he mar- 
ries,’ came in muffled tones from the 
figure bound on the mule. 

“Do you solemnly swear that you will 
never deprive or disinherit your son, 
known as Billy H. Howard, Jr., from a 
lawful and just share in the riches you 
have accumulated?” 

“Swear,” said Howard, Sr., disgust- 
edly. 

‘Cut his bonds and loose him,’ 
manded Seth. 

Patchouli gashed the ropes with his 
knife, and Billy H. Howard, Sr., stood 
free in the sight of men. 

“One thing more,” said Seth, ‘“‘and 
then you shall be conducted to freedom 
and safety. Do you swear solemnly, as 
you value your life, and hope to meet 
death off a mule’s back and in full 
possession of your natural faculties, in- 
cluding speech—do you solemnly swear 
never to reveal what has happened to you 
since Saturday night?” 

“‘Swear,” said Billy H., Sr., bitterly. 
‘Swear anything if you show me running 
water again and a cake of soap.” 

“Bear him hence,” said Seth. And 
they bore him gently and in friendly 
fashion up the broad marble steps to the 
great white stone portico. Around the 
curving veranda there came the sound 
of music, mandolin music, not the man- 
dolin music of Mexico, but the strains of 
melody born in the halls of Columbia 
and Harvard. Patchouli deftly untied 
the bandage from the captive’s eyes and 
stood back. 


> com- 


‘ 


Billy H., Sr., blinked, reached me- 
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chanically into his vest pocket for his 
eyeglasses, and adjusted them. The 
bandits surrounded him. They had laid 
aside their picturesque garb and their gaze 
was mild and friendly. With dignity 
and grace, he who was the trusty com- 
rade, Ferguson, pressed the electric call 
bell at the double entrance doors, and a 
placid, correct Japanese servant appeared. 

A moment later the mandolin strum- 
ming stopped abruptly and the form of 
Billy H. Howard, Jr., swung around the 
veranda, with a shadowy vision of white 
in tow. 

“Dad!” he gasped. ‘‘ Dad!” 

Howard gripped the boy’s hand firmly. 
He was looking over his shoulder at the 
vision in white. It was a tall, slender, 
girlish vision, as daintily, perfectly mod- 
ern and civilized as if he had met it in a 
metropolitan foyer. 

“Tt’s all over,” 
Dot.” 

Howard took the vision in white by 
the hand and pressed a fatherly kiss on 
her fingers. 

‘“‘T never was so proud of Bill as I am 


said Billy. ‘This is 


this minute,” he said. “My dear, I 


would kiss you, but I haven’t had a 
chance to shave for ne 

“The train service is subject to delays 
along this branch line, sir,” interposed 
Patchouli, blandly. ‘‘We found Mr. 
Howard, and took the liberty of escorting 
him as a guard of honor, Billy.” 

“Dad,” exclaimed Billy, enthusiastic- 
ally, including the group of bandits in one 
comprehensive sweep of his disengaged 
arm, ‘“‘these are the boys from Mendoza, 
and they’ve been awfully good to me. 
I'll introduce you to them separately 
when we get where there’s a light.” 

Billy H. Howard, Sr., smiled, and 
bowed slightly at the group. 

“T feel as if I knew each one sepa- 
rately now,” he said. ‘They have ex- 
tended their goodness to me also.” 

“As a guard of honor, merely,” said 
Patchouli. 

““As a guard of honor, merely,’ re- 
peated Billy H., Sr., and Patchouli took 
him by the hand as a gentleman who 
stood by his word, and as a friend to 
Mendoza. 





The Racing Syndicate of Starfish 


BY CLYDE ALISON MANN 


The Colonel was a little prim, perhaps, 
and even punctilious, but up on Ragged 
Top we knew him, and he was welcome, 
for we had worn out our stories on each 
other and we were glad of ones even as 
tame as the inevitable one Simon Dudley 
told, of trading for a trotting horse. 
Jessie Z. Dudley owned the Simple 
Simon shaft—he called it “mine”— 
down near Dust Pan Creek. 

“And when they brought her out for 
the free-for-all trot, five horses entered, 
d’ye know I didn’t recognize my own!” 
That’s the way Dudley always came to 
the wind-up of his story, pounding the 
table with his glass if he had one, and 
with something else if he didn’t. Inad- 
vertently he used his watch one night to 
hammer out exclamation points, with 
results that cost him money. 


“That cockney trainer said all along 
that Jessie Z. had too much embonpoint, 
or words to that effect, and he sure was 
a success in getting rid of it,” Dudley 
would say. ‘“‘When the horses come out 
to warm up, one was so like a daddy- 
long-legs, with its thin neck and long 
shanks, I joined in hollerin’ ‘giraffe!’ 
Then I recognized the driver as mine, 
and looked ’round to see if my wife had 
heard my break. Of course she had; 
wives always do!” 

“Well, they scored five times, fur 
Jessie Z. was that faint fur a bite of oats 
she just took the gait of a family nag to 
the scratch. But she won third money, 
boys, which showed what a horse I’d 
got.” (Pause.) ‘‘Only three horses en- 
tered, see? All she had to do was to 
keep a-goin’ if it took all day.” 
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There Simon banged more punctua- 
tion marks with his whisky glass and we 
all laughed, it being expected of us. 

We kept eyeing the Colonel, putting 
our hopes on him, and when he cleared 
his throat we came to “attention” right 
sharp. 

The Colonel seemed to realize how 
much of the pleasure of life there is in 
anticipation, for he took his time in 
lighting a long black cigar, while we 
poked up the old cannon stove. Jim 
passed some nutriment in a pitcher and 
we leaned back with our feet on the 
table, the stove, or the mud-chinked logs 
of our bunk house, whichever was geo- 
graphically convenient. Outside the 
wind was howling in the pines, for it was 
a rough winter night on Ragged Top. 

“Well,” says the Colonel, with a 
courtly nod to Dudley, “horses are 
mighty uncertain propositions.” 

He had a half-inch ash on his cigar, 
and when he’d flicked that off he re- 
peated, “Mighty uncertain,” and then 
told a story that ran like this: 

My father, you see, was a straight- 
laced Presbyterian and, well—I wasn’t! 
I liked horses and I hked fun, and Sam 
Stivers, who had a big horse ranch for 
those days, down on the bottom, had 
initiated me into the variegated and sinful 
joys of racing horses. Stivers let me 
ride and drive all the horses he had 
except Red Chief, which was a little devil 
for running. 

Red Chief weighed 915 pounds and 
was a snug little beauty with a white 
star, a long fetlock that was kept braided, 
and a flowing tail. In those days a fet- 
lock was not a disgrace, and a tail was an 
asset, not a liability, for a horse that was 
tracked! Stivers was very mysterious 
about that little horse and its pedigree, 
and I naturally took to looking past the 
rest of his horses to Red Chief. Sam 
Stivers’ little bead eyes in his big bullet 
head were wide open, and when I had 
got right crazy for the little runner he 
told his barn man, while I overheard it, 
that he had been offered four hundred 
for Red Chief and had half a mind to 
take it. 

That moment I piked up to the 
Starfish tavern, where the talent met, and 


had made up my mind Red Chief should 
not go away from Starfish if I could pre- 
vent it. 

“Boys,” I says to the bench-holders 
in front of the tavern, ‘‘boys, can we 
let a horse like Red Chief, with his pedi- 
gree and his promise, go away from this 
town? Can we sit quietly by and let 
some one pay four hundred for such a 
horse if we can keep him? No! He 
could clean up all the quarter horses in 
ten counties, barring: big circuits. What 
is four hundred to a horse like that? I 
have a hundred dollars to put into a jack- 
pot”—Sam Stivers had also taught me 
the mysteries of the jackpot—“and I 
call on you fellows to save Starfish from 
everlastin’ disgrace before the sporting 
world!” 

I pumped enthusiasm into those fellows 
with that speech of mine, which is the 
longest I ever made. I don’t recall 
father ever making a morning prayer as 
long as that talk was, not even on special 
days like Christmas, when the breakfast 
was especially good and I was particu- 
larly hungry. 

About four o’clock of that day the 
Racing Syndicate of Starfish met, or- 
ganized, and declared the four hundred 
dollars was ready. There was Bob 
Martin, who fished up a fifty and had a 
bill or two left; and Pudd Hawkins, who 
counted his twenty-five out from a 
leather bag in dimes, quarters and halves. 

“There goes my double barrel shot- 
gun,” he said, when he dropped his last 
quarter in the hat. 

Old Uncle Sawyer, who was a lively 
old cricket those days, with farms and 
town property and a hankering for 
“straight tips,” which hankering he still 
has, though his property is all gone—he 
put in five new twenty dollar greenbacks. 

“‘Ain’t got much, but I’ve got that for 
Red Chief,” said Si Plunket when he 
put down his name for ten dollars. 

And so, with a five here, and twenty 
there, and twenty-five from the stage 
driver, Bat O’Neill, and with fifteen from 
‘““X” and twice that from “B,” who were 
church members and preferred to go 
upon the Red Chief roll incognito, but 
who were among the most eager for his 
purchase, we had a total of four hundred 
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sixteen dollars and twenty-five cents. 
By viva voce vote of the syndicate the 
odd change was turned over to old man 
Wright, the tavern landlord, who put on 
a white and blue apron and “drawed 
double” for fourteen of us behind his 
walnut bar. We toasted Red Chief and 
Uncle Sawyer, who was so affected he 
bought all around, and then I was sent 
off to Sam Stivers with the money to buy 
that phenomenal quarter horse of his, 
which, it is well to add, I did buy. 

Red Chief turned out well. I took 
him down to the Henry County Fair and 
won the quarter and half mile running 
money, which was $100 all told. Of 
course the expenses were heavy and so 
there was only $15.25 for the dividend 
account of the Syndicate. But we had 
the horse. We were it, and I was popu- 
lar. 

When I also got the running purses 
up in Whiteside County I would have 
been given a triumphal entry into the 
village of Starfish, with the cornet band, 
the trustees in livery rigs and an address 
by ’Squire Bentley, and Red Chief 
would have been decked with columbine 
wreaths and arbor vite, but for my pro- 
tests. I was in mortal terror lest my 
beloved and aged parent, getting ready 
for harvest on the farm, should discover 
my horse racing record, the disbursement 
of the hundred dollars, and investigate 
too closely into my ‘“‘visits to Bob Mar- 
tins” upon the dates of the Henry County 
fair, and again upon the first days of 
Whiteside County. 

It was a busy season on the farm, and 
I had not expected that I could get away 
again on the most ingenious pretext, but 
I did, and won in Mercer County, not 
only a victory but $400. So it was that 
the Syndicate met, declared a dividend 
and arranged secretly with Old Man 
Wright for a supper, which we alluded 
to as “‘a feed,” on the following Saturday 
evening. Si Plunket could be there from 
the farm, and on assurance that it would 
be closed early, and his wife would have 
nothing to point at with her clawlike 
finger of scorn, he had come. 

Six o’clock was the supper hour set. 
Members began arriving at four, some up 
back streets and others in rigs in which 


they had ostentatiously set out for points 
of the compass remote from Starfish 
tavern. 

I was giving a graphic and pleasing 
account for the hundredth time of the 
Mercer County racing at Albion. The 
sun was behind the two-story, vine- 
covered tavern. From the cool shadows 
where the benches were we watched with 
great content the blazing sun of August 
palpitating over the fields and woods that 
tipped away to the east. The road, four 
inches deep in white dust, wound north 
under overhanging elms and butternuts 
and lindens, stretched southward straight 
and broad and level to the half mile 
corner where it turned to the ferry. The 
locusts hummed stridently overhead, and 
all the chorus of midsummer crooned 
sleepily after a hot and breathless day. 

We saw the ferry cross, and after 
a while a covered wagon turned into the 
road at the south and crawled slowly 
toward us, the horses’ feet puffing white 
dust into the cloud of it that hung about 
the wagon. We watched it with the 
interest any arrival in a crossroads village 
awakens, and saw a dejected team of 
horses—one on the near side big, clumsy 
and almost white; the off one brown and 
a hundred pounds or more lighter. The 
harness was loose, it flapped and rattled, 
and the stuffing was coming out of the 
collars at the half dozen openings. Strings 
had been used to tie the harness together, 
and the spring wagon wheels as they re- 
volved made wavy circles. The driver 
sat with his elbows on his knees, the reins 
loose. He pulled up in front of the 
tavern. His teeth having been dispensed 
with as no longer useful or desirable, his 
nose and his chin nearly met. A wisp 
of whiskers projected from his chin, and 
his leathery face was seamed with deep 
creases. When he climbed to the ground 
we saw he was only “as big as a pint of 
cider,” wouldn’t weigh a hundred pounds. 
As he passed us his little, beady gray eyes 
struck me as unusually keen. He asked 
for a mug of beer and went inside with 
Old Man Wright. 

“‘What’s the old rooster got?”’ I asked 
Bob, who was reconnoitering at the rear 
of the wagon. 

“Jugs. A load of jugs. Boys, I'll 
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give twenty-five dollars for the horses, 
harness, wagon and jugs, if I’m not 
obliged to keep the harness or the wagon.” 
We all laughed. 

In a few minutes the old man crossed 
to Sam Dawley’s general store and asked 
if he wanted any jugs. While they 
dickered over a dozen at the back of the 
wagon we forgot about him, and I went 
on with the narration of the Mercer 
County racing. 

““We’ve got a hoss there, a hoss as is 
a hoss,” said Si, who never could get very 
emphatic. 

“Who’s got the hoss?” drawled the 
nasal voice of the old jug peddler, who 
was mopping his bald head with a red 
cotton handkerchief, on one of the 
benches. 

“We all’ve got it,” put in Si Plunket, 
next to the stranger. 

“Let me look at a good hoss, a real 
hoss,” said the old man. “Is this the 
hoss I heard so much about down Mercer 
County way?” 

“That’s the horse! He’s heard of Red 
Chief thataway,” piped old Uncle Saw- 
yer in his quavering key. 

We still had a good half hour to the 
time set for the supper, and so half a dozen 
of us volunteered, partly out of pride and 
partly out of amusement at the little old 


man, to go down to the pasture back of 


Uncle Sawyer’s house and point out Red 
Chief. 

“That’s him, eh?” he said. “Little 
feller, isn’t he?” 

“He’s got the stuff in him, Red Chief 
has,” said Bob, condescendingly. 

“Yes, yes, you kin see it. So that’s 
the hossI, heerd "bout, is it? Got a 
halter? Sort o’ step him around a piece, 
so I kin see how he does it.” 

When I had haltered that pony and 
run him up and down, to the delight of 
the Syndicate members as well as the 
Jug Man, he patted Red Chief deferen- 
tially and said: 

“Great little horse. Looks it! D’ye 
know my old brown Betsy can go ’long 
some in a way?” 

We were a little nettled at mentioning 
the drooping old mare switching flies in 
front of the tavern in the same breath 


with Red Chief. 
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“T s’pose you don’t care to run her a 
quarter against Red Chief, do ye?” I 
asked, and the boys all laughed. 

“Oh, I dunno. I ain’t got any money 
to lose; you can see that; but my old mare 
is a hummer. I bet she can do a half 
mile and beat the little horse!’ 

“What you got to bet?’’ I asked, seeing 
a little easy money for the Syndicate and, 
incidentally, a little glory right at home. 
I winked at Bob, and he winked at Si, 
and Si winked at Uncle Sawyer, and so 
on through the assembled membership 
of the Syndicate. 

“Oh, Dll bet the load of jugs on a half 
mile. S’pose, though, you wouldn’t get 
your horse up for a lot of jugs.” And 
he fished in his pockets and brought up 
a ten and a twenty dollar bill. 

Bob just laughed at $30 and “a lot of 
empty jugs.” 

“Tf they were filled, now, Mr. Jug Man, 
that would be different,” he said jokingly. 
‘“‘What’s more, ours is a quarter horse 
and we aren’t going to do a half nor a mile 
with him.” 

“You fellers want me to make you a 
present of my jugs and what little money 
I got!” and the old man put one foot qn 
the wheel of his wagon as if to go, and 
then hesitated. He stroked the old 
brown nag lovingly. 

“Betsy, I don’t want to go back on ye, 
but I guess yer out o’ yer class with a hoss 
like the one yonder.” 

“Say, Stranger,” said Bob, tantalizing- 
ly, “if we make it interesting to you, will 
you make it a quarter mile?” 

“How inter-estin’?” he asked. 

“We'll put up as much money as you 
do.” 

We fellows had got to hankering real 
hard for some easy money and there was 
time enough before the jubilation ban- 
quet to make it a jubilee over another 
victory. Privately we were realizing we 
had the best horse in Illinois, a “‘phe- 
nom,” and we were out for syndicate 
dividends. 

“Well, lessee,” he said; and he dug 
into his clothes and brought up first a 
five, then some silver, then a fifty dollar 
greenback, then a roll of twenties. Our 
faces showed our astonishment, but the 
more money the merrier. When he had 
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‘*Got that twelve hundred handy?”’ 


apparently exhausted his 
pulled out a crisp $100 bill from a leather 
pouch. 


pockets he 


“ 


’Bout six hundred, I reckon,” he 
remarked. ‘‘Oughtn’t to risk it, but 
Betsy—can’t go back on her!” 

The aggregate private funds of the 
Racing Syndicate of Starfish was at that 
moment Jess than half a hundred dollars. 


“Wait a while,” we 
said, vanishing. In two 
minutes every man (who 
ever had held or expected 
to hold office, or had done 
or expected to do busi- 
ness ) in Starfish, had been 
called on to contribute 
to a “sure thing” pool, 
and methodical Charlie 
Saunders had made the 
list. Nearly the entire 
voting list of the village, 
some minors and a num- 
ber of mysterious X’s and 
Y’s and A’s and B’s were 
listed. To Saunders was 
handed six hundred dollars 
by the Jug Man and six 
hundred by us. I went 
for Red Chief. 

“The side that plays 
baby has to pay double,” 
said Saunders, looking at 
the Old Man. 

“All right,” he 
swered, abstractedly. 

He took the brown 
mare out of her harness, 
leaving the big white 
horse standing in the 
traces, still hitched. 
“Whoa, now, Dick,” he 
said. ‘“‘Anybody got a 
saddle?” 

Old Man Wright brought 
an old flat saddle and he 
threw it across Betsy’s 
back. Improvising riding 
lines, the spry old fellow 
climbed to the top of his 
raw-boned and _ rough- 
coated mount. We fussed 
over the Chief’s bridle 
bit, the steel-pad racing 
saddle; put boots on his 
legs; examined his feet and their racing 
shoes; chose starters and judges, and 
smiled with a sense of pity we re- 
called the fat wad of bills Charlie Savn- 
ders had. Starters, judges, stakeholders 
and the race horse were ours. We 
grinned at one another. 

‘“‘Get ready,” yelled the starter. 

Any one could have picked the winner, 


an- 
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but the fatuous old man sat his mount 
with a calmness truly lidicrous except 
for a suggestion of possible mania. 

“Old cuss is easier ’bout his losing 
nor I am,” Uncle Sawyer said, fidgeting, 
to Squire Bentley, who happened along, 
as several dozen other church pillars and 
substantial citizens did. 

“He probably knows his horse,” said 
Squire Bentley. 

‘““Huh, he won’t know he raced,” said 
Uncle Sawyer, loyally. 

“Is that old Jersey cow of yours your 
warrant for that?” asked the Yankee 
Squire, who scorned to use the word 
“bet.” 

“All right, Squire, my cow agin your 
red wagon.” Thus the Squire hedged 
for his fifty in the pool, credited to “Y.” 

A trim, shiny, dancing, fourteen-hands 
horse, booted, saddled, snug and com- 
plete, against a drowsy, ungroomed farm 
horse just out of the traces, with the 
collar marks still wet, its rider coatless, 
with a little soft brown cap low over his 
eyes, on his right boot a spur, with rowels 
an inch at least in length and his trousers 
half-way to his knees. 

The word was given. They got away 
together and clattered past with a great 


cloud of dust. The old man was a little 
in the lead. Half the way down the 
road to the half mile corner he sat half 
turned in the saddle looking back at Red 
Chief, seemingly absorbed in his gait. 
Then he turned, spoke to his brown 
mare, Betsy, and shot away from Red 
Chief and me as if we was wading 
through mud! He finished three lengths 
in front. 

The old man loafed back to the hotel, 
slid off, put the heavy harness back on 
Betsy and turned to Charlie Saunders. 

“Got that twelve hundred handy? 
I’ve got to mosey along and sell jugs.” 

“You won square,” said Bob, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘which is something the rest of us 
couldn’t do.” 

“Come in and have a little nutri- 
ment,”’ said Squire Bentley, a most sur- 
prising thing for him. 

“All right, if you'll let me pay,” said 
Mr. Jug Man, with a grin. 

“Better ask him to the banquet,” 
whispered Old Man Wright. 

‘“‘Banquet be damned,” said Bob, for 
no one in Starfish, from grocery clerk to 
village chairman, but Squire Bentley, 
could toast Red Chief when the Jug 
Man rattled away. 





The Understudy 


BY LEIGH GORDON GILTNER 


“You are from Markham’s stables?” 
The tone was rather affirmative than 
interrogative. 

Hollister, in the act of dismounting, 
turned sharply, his expression of blank 
amazement shading swiftly into unquali- 
fied admiration as he faced the speaker, 
a tall, blonde girl, the beauty of whose 
face and figure, rising superior to ac- 
cessory frills and furbelows, stood tri- 
umphantly the test of a rigidly correct 
riding costume. Above the high, close 
collar of her habit, he glimpsed a round, 
white chin, a piquant face, and a pair of 
gray eyes turned upon him with a calmly 
impersonal glance which had the effect 
of temporarily depriving him of the 


power of speech, a matter of small mo- 
ment since their owner scarcely paused 
for a reply. 

“I’m quite ready,” she pursued briskly, 
descending the steps of the hotel piazza, 
“in fact, I’ve been waiting for you. 
Bring my horse up, please.” 

Now it might be urged in Hollister’s 
behalf that the suddenness of the occur- 
rence left him little time for reflection as 
to his course of action, but it is to be 
feared that had there been aeons at his 
disposal, the result would have been 
practically the same. He obediently led 
up Lady Gay, omitting to mention that 
he had brought her little ladyship over 
to the Chalfonte for the purpose of in- 


, 
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ducing his fiancée to try his latest equine 
acquisition. 

“What an exquisite creature!” cried 
the girl appreciatively, as the mare, a 
beautiful blood bay, paused before her 
in a pose suggestive of the tanbark. ‘‘ Not 
in the least like the usual poor, jaded 
livery hack. Ah, you dear!’’—as the little 
equine coquette with a toss of her deer 
like head and a knowing sidelong glance 
challenged the admiration of the be 
holder. ‘‘What is her name, please?”’ 

Hollister touched his hat. 

“They call her Lady Gay, I think, 
Miss.” Inspired by the true artistic 
spirit, he was doing his best to ‘make 
good”’ in the réle of groom, and felicitat- 
ing himself upon his success. 

The girl looked the mare over with the 
eye of a connoisseur. 

“Tf her ladyship’s manners are as 
faultless as her appearance, we’ll get on 
famously, I’m sure,” she said pleasantly. 
“Kindly help me to mount.” 

She went up with an ease and lightness 
which struck Hollister as contrasting 


sharply with the rather ponderous essays 


of his fiancée. Miss Mackay, in truth, 
approached perilously near to stoutness, 
though her fiancé and friends were wont 
to phrase it more politely. 

Having seen his charge safely in the 
saddle, Hollister paused in some uncer- 
tainty as to his next move—an_ uncer- 
tainty to which the girl promptly put a 
period. 

“Were your orders to return to the 
stables or accompany me?” she queried, 
across her shoulder. Hollister saw and 
seized his opportunity. A swift glance 
about the piazza had assured him that 
fortunately, owing to the earliness of the 
hour, no one of his numerous acquaint- 
ances at the Chalfonte was in evidence. 

“My horders was positive, Miss,’’ he 
said, in exact imitation of his own irre- 
proachable Harkins, whom he felicitated 
himself upon having left at home. “Hi 
was to go hout with you. You see we 
’aven’t ’ad the mare long and don’t know 
enough habout ’er to be willing to risk ’er 
alone.” 

“Quite right,” assented the girl. She 
spoke to her mount and Lady Gay, 
chafing against the bit, bounded forward 
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at the word. Hollister followed at the 
proper distance, with so accurate an 
imitation of Harkins’ attitude and manner 
that even that unimpressionable factotum 
must have been impressed had he been 
there to see his master in this subordinate 
role instead of the stellar part he was 
wont to play. Hollister felt that Fate had 
favored him. He rode rapidly after his 
lady pro tem, and as he rode he mused. 
The situation was easily explicable. 
Evidently the young lady who had so 
cavalierly assumed possession of himself 
and his property had ordered a mount 
from the local liveryman, and had un- 
flatteringly, though not unnaturally in 
the circumstances, mistaken him for the 
belated emissary from Markham’s. He 
found himself moved to wonder that he 
should so cheerfully have foregone the 
pleasure of a gallop with Gwendolen 
Mackay, who was, or should have been, 
the one woman in the world for him, to 
accompany in a menial capacity this au- 
thoritative young person whom he had 
never seen before. A glance at her fur- 
nished ample justification, however. A 
more exacting man than Hollister might 
have found compensation for the sacrifice 
in contemplating at close range the slight, 
supple figure with its faultless poise in the 
saddle and an occasional glimpse of a 
perfect profile. The girl’s voice had a not 
too usual quality. Having once heard it 
the listener was invariably eager to hear 
it again. Hollister kept wishing she 
might turn and speak to him—a wish 
which was presently granted at a parting 
of the ways. 

‘‘Which is the better road?” she queried 
briefly. Hollister with prompt mendacity 
indicated the less frequented, which per- 
haps accounts for the fortunate fact that 
they met no one who- might have dis- 
played surprise at the sight of Donald 
Hollister, of Holly Lodge, trotting meekly 
some paces in the rear of a dashing damsel 
who vouchsafed him no notice whatever. 
The ride was accomplished without in- 
cident, though every instant was fraught 
with vivid interest for Hollister. 

As they neared the hotel the girl 
turned in her saddle. 

‘“‘Er—” she began in an entirely super- 
fluous effort to attract her escort’s attention. 
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Hollister touched his hat. 

“My name is Donald, Miss,” he said 
formally. 

“IT am much pleased with Lady Gay.” 
To his great relief he noted that she was 
turning not upon the main avenue lead 
ing to the now crowded front piazza, but 
into a driveway running back to a side 
entrance. ‘Do you think I could have 
her again to-morrow at this hour? I 
should like her, in fact, for several days, 
possibly a week, till our own _ horses 
come.’ 

‘I’m quite sure of it, Miss.” Hollister 
marveled at the eagerness in his own 
vcice. 

“Very well, then,” 
helped her to alight. 


she said, as he 
‘The amount 


Mr. Markham mentioned was, I think 
” 


Hollister saw and hastened to avert an 
awkward contretemps. 

“If you don’t mind, Miss,” he said, 
‘since you’ll be wanting the mare for a 
week or more, suppose you just settle the 
whele score at once.” 

“As you like. I shall expect you to- 
morrow at seven. Please be prompt. 
1 like to get out while it is cool.” 

The mare had turned her graceful 
head and was regarding her new ac- 
quaintance with large, friendly eyes. 
The girl, who had paused to stroke the 
shining neck, impulsively caught the 
tapering muzzle between her hands and 
laid her cheek for an instant against the 
white-starred forehead, while Hollister, 
looking on, was moved to long for an 
instant practical manifestation of one of 
the tenets of Buddha. He was in the 
initial stages of a state of inspired inanity 
which he failed to recognize till it was 
too late. 

It was not until as, having made limited 
explanation and less limited restitution 
to the defrauded Markham, he was 
riding slowly homeward that a sudden 
disquieting thought intruded itself upon 
him, the thought that the same roof 
sheltered both his new-found divinity and 
his fiancée, a situation which was awk- 
ward to say the least. 


Hollister had known Miss Mackay for 
years and they had been, and were still, 


friends and comrades rather than lovers; 
but the eminent desirability of a mar- 
riage between them had suggested itself 
to the family of either, and as neither had 
any particular objection to the other, 
they had drifted into an engagement 
which had proved a tranquil, not to say 
tame affair, wholly devoid of the ro- 
mance and raptures supposedly attendant 
on that blissful state. Neither party to 
the affair was inclined to be exacting, 
but since his betrothed had been staying 
at Shoreham, Hollister had made it a 
point to devote some part of each day 
to her. He realized now, with a start, 
that having been in town for three days 
past, a duty call at the Chalfonte that 
evening was imperative, and he began 
at once to frame an excuse which should 
be at once artistic and convincing. 
Hollister’s conscience in certain matters 
had, by dint of careful training, become 
a most accommodating attribute. It 
seldom troubled him, and even when it did 
was ready always, when _ inclination 
pushed itself to the front, to stand aside 
with a courteous “after you!’’ He real- 
ized that there was slight danger of his 
encountering his charming unknown, or 
even if so, that she would identify a 
caller at the Chalfonte with the groom 
who had taken her orders, yet somehow 
he scarcely cared to run any chances. 
There was absolutely no reason why he 
should not have sought an introductiom 
in regulation fashion; but, possibly be- 
cause his engagement was so entirely 
lacking in anything like romance, the 
presence of this quality in the adventure 
of the morning invested it with a sort of 
glamour which made it seem worth while. 
Accordingly he sent his excuses and 
regrets, reinforced with a box of her 
favorite roses, to his fiancée, and devoted 
the evening to thoughts which were not 
of her. 

Scarcely less to his own surprise than 
that of his household, Hollister suddenly 
developed a penchant for early rising, 
cheerfully sacrificing his morning nap 
for the sake of his morning gallop. In 
the course of a fortnight he acquired 
more knowledge of the topography of the 
surrounding country than in three entire 
seasons previous; he suggested various 
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accessible points of historic interest, 
obligingly inventing the interest when 
none existed, and though he never forgot 
his role, he found himself gradually pro 
moted from the office of attendant to 
that of cicerone. Always fertile in ex 
pedients, he hit upon what he considered 
a clever device in his attendance upon 
the unknown. When he noted the ap 
proach of a vehicle which might contain 
possible acquaintances, he would urge 
his horse alongside that of the girl, with 
a respectful inquiry or suggestion as to 
her comfort, thus contriving to make 
himself appear to the casual eye a com 
panion rather than a squire. It chanced 
that on one of these morning jaunts the 
girl, attracted in passing Holly Lodge by 
the beautiful lawn with its artistic tangle 
of shrubs and flowers and the manor 
house designed in quaint early English 
fashion, had paused to admire and ask 
if Donald thought the owner would allow 
her to sketch it some day. To which 
Hollister, in a cold perspiration, lest the 
carriage containing his mother or sister 
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far passed unchallenged, he had felt its 
ultimate discovery inevitable, in the na- 
ture of things; but by Miss Trevathan’s 
change of residence the possibility was, 
if not eliminated, at least minimized. 

‘‘Our own horses will arrive to-night,” 
Miss Trevathan pursued, ‘‘but I prefer 
Lady Gay to anything in our stables. 
I think I should like very much to own 
her ladyship. Will you ask Mr. Mark- 
ham, please, to put a price on her?” 

A subtle sympathy indeed seemed to 
exist between Lady Gay and her rider. 
The knowing little mare had learned 
quickly to recognize Miss Trevathan, 
whom she shrewdly associated with 
dainties liberally bestowed, and she in- 
variably greeted her new mistress’ ap- 
proach with a seductive little whinny, an 
evidence of equine intelligence and affec- 
tion which had quite won her heart. 
She was bitterly disappointed when 
Hollister reported that the mare’s owner 
refused to part with her at any price. 

“Perhaps when my father comes he 
may be able to induce Mr. Markham to 


a 


let me have her,” she said wistfully. 
“T simply can’t go away without her. 
I want her more than I ever wanted any- 
thing in my life and I mean to have her, 
if it’s possible. In the meantime, you’ll 
please continue to bring her over every 
morning. I can’t go back to Sultana 
after Lady Gay.” 


should emerge and an interchange of 
greetings ensue, was forced, though yearn- 
ing to avow that Holly Lodge and its 
owner were at her disposal entirely, to 
return a noncommittal ‘“‘I couldn’t say, 
Miss.”’ 

For reasons of his own, he had hesi- 
tated to institute inquiry as to the iden- 
tity of the fair unknown, who with true 
feminine inconsequence had failed to 
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mention her name; but her instructions, 
as he left her at the Chalfonte after the 
third ride together, proved illuminative. 

“You will call for me at the Ludgate 
villa to-morrow, please,’ she said. 
‘“‘Owing to a misunderstanding the house 
was not quite ready for us on our arrival, 
but we hope to be installed to-day. I 
shall expect you at the usual hour.” 

On the instant it flashed upon Hollister 
that Trevathan, the railway magnate, had 
taken the palace known as “the Ludgate 
villa,” and by a rapid process of illation 
he identified his interlocutress as the 
magnate’s only daughter, of whose 
charms, costumes and conquests the 
society papers had been full since her 
return from abroad. Hollister drew a 
breath of relief. While his ruse had thus 


available excuses, Hollister perforce pre- 
sented himself at the Chalfonte. Had 
he been less abstracted, he might have 
noticed that his fiancée’s greeting lacked 
warmth and that she seemed a trifle 
distraite. Both he and Miss Mackay 
confessed themselves a bit blasé and it 
was their usual custom, after a perfunct- 
ory turn or two in the ball room to seek 
a secluded nook on one of the wide 
piazzas and discuss with very temperate 
enthusiasm their plans for the future. 
But to-night Hollister displayed a most 
unwonted interest in the familiar scene, 
securing a place of vantage just outside 
a window looking in upon the ball room, 
and encouraging his fiancée to continu- 
ous comment upon the passing throng. 
The evening was well advanced when his 
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eyes fell at last upon the object they 
sought. Miss ‘Trevathan was sur 
rounded by a group of men, conspicuous 
among whom Hollister noted a tall, florid, 
pompous personage as palpably British 
as if he had worn, instead of con- 
ventional evening costume, the startling 
plaids, knickers, and monocle with which 
the cartoonist invariably invests the 
traveling Englishman. 

“That,” said Miss Mackay, following 
the direction of Hollister’s glance, ‘‘is 
Lord Ethridge, sent over by an ancient, 
but impecunious family to be sold to the 
highest bidder. He is a guest of the 
Trevathans who have lately purchased 
the Ludgate villa. It is rumored that 
negotiations have been pending for some 
time and that Trevathan pere has at last 
definitely decided to purchase his lord- 
ship, title, estates, good will, and debts, 
for his charming daughter, though he is 
said originally to have aspired to nothing 
less than a duke. But one cannot have 
everything one wants in this world, 
though I suppose Mildred Trevathan 
comes as near it as is possible. She is 
said to have refused his lordship three 
times, presumably to prove her American 
independence, but she has doubtless re- 
considered.”’ 

““You mean,” Hollister’s voice sounded 
sharp and strange in his own ears, ‘that 
Miss Trevathan is actually engaged to 
Lord Ethridge?” 

“Oh, there has been no formal an- 
nouncement as_ yet,’ Gwendolen an- 
swered easily, ‘‘but everything seems to 
point that way. For all our vaunted 
national pride, we’re a race of snobs, and 
it’s safe to presume that Mildred Treva- 
than wo’n’t wantonly throw away one of 
the oldest titles in the English peerage.” 
Even as Gwendolen spoke, Miss Treva- 
than detached herself from the group 
about her and with Lord Ethridge at her 
side strolled out upon the piazza. They 
passed so near the couple half-hidden in 
the shadows that Hollister could have 
touched her floating draperies. Though 
his art sense made him aware that she 
was less classically beautiful than the 
woman beside him, he thought Mildred 
Trevathan the fairest creature his eyes 
had ever rested upon as she passed, 
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smiling up in the rather vapid face of 
this scion of an hundred earls, who had 
won her. The flat, stale and unprofitable 
nature of things in general was suddenly 
borne in upon Hollister. He rose ab- 
ruptly. 

“T’m not feeling quite fit to-night, 
Gwen,” he said, ‘‘in fact, I’ve been in 
rather an off mood for some days past. 
If you’ll excuse me I'll take myself off 
and stay away till I’m in a pleasanter 
frame of mind.” 


The numerous and varied mental 
processes through which Hollister passed 
in the course of the next twelve hours 
seemed to have resulted in the Hedonistic 
conclusion that since the present alone 
was his it were well to make the most 
of it, for the next morning and many 
succeeding mornings found him at the 
Trevathan domicile at the appointed 
hour. He gave himself up unrestrictedly 
to the pleasure of the passing moment, 
eliminating, so far as possible, from his 
consideration those two disconcerting 
factors, Lord Ethridge and Miss Mackay. 
Had he been less preoccupied, he might 
have observed that there had been of 
late a marked change in his fiancée’s 
manner toward him and that she was fast 
becoming as adept in finding pretexts 
for avoiding his intermittent attentions as 
he was in inventing excuses for omitting 
to offer them. Another fortnight slipped 
by uneventfully, though every word, look 
and movement of Miss Trevathan had 
come to be accounted an event in the 
heart annals of Donald Hollister. Then 
fell a day upon which things happened. 

It began when Hollister, riding duti- 
fully in Miss Trevathan’s wake, espied 
afar off a carriage containing the unmis- 
takable and imposing figure of Mrs. 
Bellamy Carver, most brilliant of social 
luminaries. Of this aristocratic and au- 
tocratic personage suffice it to say that 
her intimate acquaintance with and 
broadcast dissemination of affairs which 
were not her own had earned for her the 
irreverent sobriquet of ‘“‘the court re- 
porter.” She was an acquaintance of 
Hollister’s mother, a fact which she con- 
sidered constituted her the censor of that 
unfortunate young gentleman’s manners, 
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morals, and affairs in general. In the 
circumstances, an encounter with Mrs. 
Carver, who was likely to make erroneous 
deductions, was scarcely to be courted; 
since it was not to be avoided, Hollister 
was fain to make the best of it. Before 
she had time to focus her lorgnette, an 
accessory in such constant requisition as 
to have become almost a part of her per 
sonality, he had drawn alongside Miss 
Trevathan. 

“Beg pardon, Miss,” he said in his 
official tone, “but your stirrup’s a little 
long. If you’ll let me take it up a bit 
I think you’ll be more comfortable.” 

“T believe you’re right, Donald,” the 
girl assented. He felicitated himself 
upon his deception whenever she spoke 
his name. ‘Will you shorten it a trifle, 
please?”’ 

Busying himself with strap and buckle, 
Hollister devoutly hoped that his béte 
noir might pass him by unnoticed. As 
well have hoped to escape the manifold 
vision of Argus as the comprehensive 
glance of Mrs. Bellamy Carver’s keen 
optics, reinforced by the “‘starers” which 
Hollister could feel focussed upon his 
back. Realizing that there was nothing 
else for it, he turned with a lift of the hat 
which he trusted might pass muster as 
the respectful salutation of an inferior 
to a condescending superior. With the 
gracious smile of royalty greeting its 
loyal subjects, Mrs. Carver passed on. 

“That’s rather better, Donald, thank 
you.” Hollister was felicitating himself 
that Mrs. Carver was out of earshot when 
Miss Trevathan made this remark, when 
suddenly, with that absence of flourish 
and bluster which stamps the caste of 
Vere de Vere among automobiles, a natty 
green car in which sat the two people 
whom of all the world Hollister least 
cared to see at that moment, Miss Mackay 
and Lord Ethridge, shot out of an inter- 
secting lane, bore down upon them and 
passed with the swiftness of a vision. 
Hollister had but small doubt that his 
Christian name, spoken with the casual 
tone of custom in Miss Trevathan’s 
clear voice, had reached the ears of her 
affanced as well as those of his own. 
He felt uncomfortable. An instant later 
the feeling was intensified. Lady Gay, 
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to whom an auto was usually an object 
of no interest, suddenly decided to exer- 
cise her feminine prerogative of doing 
the unexpected. Without preliminary or 
precedent she made a sudden wild lunge 
which nearly unseated her rider, and 
bolted precipitately. For an_ instant, 
before he realized that Miss Trevathan 
was still in her saddle, there was a blur 
before Hollister’s vision, the landscape 
whirled in a mad Dervish dance about 
him; the ground seemed to plunge and 
quiver beneath his feet. Afraid to mount 
and ride after lest he should render the 
mare uncontrollable, helpless, in:»otent, 
sick with terror, Donald Hollister lived 
through a brief period of the most ag- 
onizing suspense he had experienced in 
the course of his careless existence. It 
was but an instant, though it seemed to 
him ages, till the girl had regained her 
stirrup and recovered her grip on the 
reins. The mare, usually so amenable 
to control, seemed possessed by a sudden 
mad impatience of restraint. The old 
thoroughbred strain that inheres in the 
gaited saddler was in the ascendant, 
impelling her to a frantic flight through 
space that meant death to her rider if for 
an instant she lost her nerve. Suddenly 
Hollister saw the girl lean far forward 
in her seat, wrap the reins about her 
hands and saw the mare’s mouth sharply. 
An instant more and she had brought 
her mount down to a walk, turned her 
and brought her back to where Hollister 
white and shaken, stood leaning against 
his horse. The girl’s face was a trifle 
pale, but she was smiling a little. 

“I’m obliged to her ladyship,” she 
said, as she advanced. ‘Perhaps when 
Mr. Markham learns of this agreeable 
little habit of hers he’ll be willing to let 
me have her.” 

For the first time Hollister forgot his 
role. Those few moments of sickening 
suspense through which he had lived 
while the girl conquered the frightened 
horse had swept away the pleasant sophis- 
tries with which he had deceived himself 
and left him face to face with elemental 
facts. 

“T love you, Mildred,” he said as 
simply as if the words had been a 
natural sequence, instead of the least 
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appropriate he could have uttered, “I 
love you, do you hear?” 

For the moment he forgot Lord Eth- 
ridge, forgot that he was bound in honor 
to another woman, forgot that in Miss 
Trevathan’s eyes he was a hired menial, 
beneath even the contempt his presump- 
tion warranted, forgot all, everything, 
except the one basic fact that she was the 
woinan he loved 

The girl looked at him, her eyes wide 
and dark with amazement. An expres- 
sion he was at a loss to interpret came 
into her face. For all answer she turned 
the mare’s head homeward, touched her 
with the whip and pushed her into a 
swinging gallop, leaving Hollister to 
follow as best he might. When he 
reached the villa, Miss Trevathan had 
dismounted, flung the reins to a groom, 
and entered the house. 


That was destined to prove an eventful 
day for Hollister. Some three hours 
after his return home, an interval devoted 
to the consumption of countless cigars 


and much profitless musing, the butler 
brought him a note from Miss Mackay 
in which she definitely put a period to 


their engagement. She wrote: 


It was all a mistake from the first, 
and I think we both felt it so, although 
I didn’t fully realize it so long as there was 
no one else. There is some one now. And 
so I am giving you back your freedom, 
which, I’m sure, you'll accept as cheerfully as 
I offer it. From what I’ve been hearing 
from Mrs. Carver, borne out by our encoun- 
ter this morning, I fancy you'll receive my 
decision with due resignation. Am I to con- 
gratulate you? 


While Hollister was yet struggling with 
a tumult of emotions, of which it cannot 
truthfully be said that regret was one, 
he was treated to a sensation. 
The impassive Rawlings, who appeared 
to be doing a continuous performance as 
Fate’s messenger on this day of surprises, 
entered bearing a card inscribed with the 
name of Trevathan, pere. The buffets 
he had that morning received from Fate’s 
battledore had prepared Hollister for 
pretty much anything that might transpire. 
He turned his steps toward the drawing 
room wearing a tentative expression, sub- 
to change at an instant’s notice. 
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Archibald Trevathan, multimillionaire 
and man of affairs, corresponded so 
closely to the popular conception of what 
a magnate should be that he looked as if 
made up for the part. He might indeed 
have posed as the personification of “the 
Trusts” exploited in the comic weeklies. 
He was a portly, well-fed, side-whiskered 
personage with a lazy, good-humored 
smile, rather belied by the shrewd twinkle 
in his sharp gray eye. He rose at his 
host’s entrance and advanced with out- 
stretched hand. Hollister’s tentative ex- 
pression shaded instantly into one of 
cordiality. He had expected a different 
demonstration. 

“I called, Mr. Hollister,” the magnate 
began, after a brief interchange of ameni- 
ties, ‘‘at the instance of Miss Trevathan, 
my daughter.” 

Hollister bowed bewilderedly. 

‘Since you know Mildred, Mr. Hol- 
lister,” the father pursued, ‘‘ you must be 
aware that she’s a sadly spoiled young 
person. The mere fact that she wants a 
thing seems to her good and sufficient 
reason for my moving Heaven and earth 
to get it for her, and I don’t deny that I’ve 
mistakenly encouraged the idea. She has 
taken a fancy to one of your horses and 
nothing would satisfy her but that I 
should come in person to try to induce 
you to part with the animal, which she’s 
anxious to take away with her; we are 
leaving to-morrow, though I had hoped 
we were domiciled here for the summer. 
I fancy you don’t wish to part with the 
mare, but if you care to put a price on her, 
I shall be glad to meet your terms.” 

Hollister’s brain was in a whirl. Evi- 
dently Miss Trevathan was aware of his 
identity. How long had she known? 
She was going away to-morrow, a de- 
cision superinduced, he was sure, by the 
events of the morning. Her devotion to 
Lady Gay was patent, a fact which it 
occurred to him, might be made to work 
to the interest of Lady Gay’s master. 

‘IT purchased the mare as a gift to my 
sister, though she isn’t aware of the fact 
as yet,” he replied. “Her ladyship’s 
rather a choice bit of horseflesh, and I’d 
really like to keep her. However, since 
Miss Trevathan’s so anxious for her, 
if you'll ask her to give me five min- 
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utes this evening, it may be we can come 
to terms.” The magnate rose in his 
brisk, business-like fashion and held out 
his hand to his host. 

“‘My dear sir,” he said, with a humor 
ous twinkle, ‘“‘may I give you a bit of 
advice? If you want to keep the mare, 
avoid my daughter. Mildred has a way, 
inherited, they say, of getting what she 
wants. All women are more or less 
skilled in the art, but Mildred can coax a 
bird out of a bush, as the Irish say. Let 
her get her arms around your neck and her 
head on your shoulder—er—my neck, my 
shoulder,” a subtle change in Hollister’s 
expression impelled him to amend, ‘‘and 
whatever she asks for is hers.” 

Hollister could only assure his depart- 
ing guest of his willingness to take the 
risk; and they parted with cordiality. 


Rather to his surprise, for he had half 
expected to be met with an excuse, when 
Hollister that evening sent up his card to 
Miss Trevathan he was straightway 
shown into the library where Miss Tre- 
vathan herself awaited him. The atmos- 
phere of the apartment was glacial, the 
girl’s manner effectually placing him be- 
yond the pale of her consideration, except 
as connected with the business in hand. 

“Will you be seated?”’ she began icily. 
‘My father tells me you are willing to put 
a price upon Lady Gay. If you'll kindly 
mention your terms——”’ 

Hollister’s face had gone a little white 
and his eyes darkened ominously. 

“Miss Trevathan,” he said quietly, 
“T am not now appearing in the role of 
groom. I came here as a gentleman, to 
apologise for the deception practiced upon 
you and to express my regret at any annoy- 
ance I may have caused you. In justice 
to myself I could do no less. Since, how- 
ever, you insist on relegating me to the 
position assumed in jest, there is nothing 
more to be said.” He bowed with dig- 
nity, and was making what he flattered 
himself was a highly impressive exit when 
a sound suspiciously like a smothered 
giggle smote his ear, and a voice wholly 
unlike that which had just addressed him 
spoke his name. 

“Mr. Hollister !”’ 


Donald turned to confront his hostess 
who faced him with suspicious gravity, 
her eyes downcast, her countenance de- 
mure. 

‘Before you go, Mr. Hollister, I’ve a 
confession to make. I’ve been aware, 
almost from the first, of your identity, so 
the deception was mutual. Mrs. Bellamy 
Carver, a friend of my mother’s, and of 
yours, it seems, as well, unconsciously en- 
lightened me as to your name, age, ances- 
try and ‘previous condition of servitude’ 
—I beg your pardon—that’s scarcely a 
graceful way of referring to an engage- 
ment——”’ 

“Which,” interposed Hollister, “if 
you’ve chanced within the past few hours 
to encounter Mrs. Carver, you’re doubt- 
less aware is at an end.” 

“So I was told. But as it happens 
Mrs. Carver was not my informant. Lord 
Ethridge “ 

“Your affianced”—the words escaped 
Hollister involuntarily. 

‘Miss Mackay’s rather. I am sorry to 
break the news so abruptly, but his lord- 
ship confided to me this afternoon that 
Miss Mackay had done him the honor to 
accept him and that the engagement 
would be formally announced within the 
month.” Hollister succeeded in resisting 
an unseemly impulse to shout. 

‘*And you are free?”’ His ardor scorned 
ellipsis. 

“T was never engaged to Lord Eth- 
ridge.” 

“Then—” He covered the space be- 
tween them at a stride. Miss Treva- 
than’s wonted aplomb suddenly deserted 
her. She was amazed to find herself for 
all her vaunted calm, her cosmopolitan 
social experience, flushing under the in- 
tensity of Hollister’s gaze like some rustic 
Phyllis before an ardent Strephon. 

“‘ Aren’t we digressing rather?” she fal- 
tered desperately. “About the mare—we 
were speaking of her, you know. Her 
ladyship on 

“Is yours. But there’s a condition at- 
tached which you may not care to ac- 
cept ai 

‘“‘Which is—?”’ Hollister’s eyes were 
ruthlessly reading the tell-tale face. 

“Myself,” he ventured. 
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Harking back to memories hurts. 
The Eskimo call it ¢u-ko-lu-ni, which 
means, “‘being with the dead.” 

We all have some one thing about 
which we never speak to others—that’s 
the thing we bury except in the dark of 
the night when it comes to us unexpect- 
edly. Then, perchance, in the broad of 
the day it is thrust upon us by a cir- 
cumstance we cannot control. 

Between ourselves, though, this does 
not relate to us, but to “Tom” Mc- 
Kechney. To the day of his death, for 
whatever good or bad his life has been, 
he will not forget the call he has had 
from the past. 

On La Salle Street, and in some other 
places, McKechney is well known as a 
buyer of short-time paper, city warrants 
and assigned salaries. As a member of 


a church, a trustee of a club, treasurer of 
the dominant party of his own ward, 


he is respected. 

Mrs. McKechney is florid, - unseeing, 
amd inconspicuous. The children are 
models of propriety. They say, ‘‘ You’re 
welcome,” to every offer of thanks. 
McKechney has never clashed with them 
or his wife. He lives in comfort and 
thinks in private. In certain sections of 
the city, known as “Little Hell,” “Smoky 
Hollow,” “Old Cheyenne” and “New 
Jerusalem,” where block-jawed men 
speak in whispers and avoid the police, 
he is referred to as “‘de wisest look-out 
in de biz.” 

All work needs a ‘“‘look-out’”—the 
man who foresees what other people miss. 
McKechney can see a real diamond, a 
pot of money, a good if unscrupulous 
bargain, even through a horse’s hide. 
For this the submerged brains of the 
city pay him tribute. He never failed— 
except once. 


Dunkirk is a country village out from 
Chicago fifty miles. It has wealth and 
inertia. One morning the servant girl 
of the Pebbles—Pebbles himself being 
cashier of the Dunkirk National Bank 


—overheard the head of the family men- 
tion at the breakfast table to Mrs. Peb- 
bles that on the 16th of the current month 
the bank would have $50,000 in cash in 
its vaults. 

This money was to be sent from the 
bank’s correspondent in the city to meet 
on the 17th certain payments for the fall 
movement of grain. The servant nicked 
the statement in her memory and went 
on about her work. Pebbles always 
assumed that servants did not under- 
stand. Sometimes this may not be 
true. 

Pebbles had married when he was 
twenty a woman who, he knew, did not 
love him. The marriage was one of 
those arrangements by which a girl 
who cannot have the man of her choice 
gives herself to the other man. Some- 
times she regrets, sometimes she does 
not. Pebbles knew he was second choice, 
but accepted the situation because he 
wanted the girl. 

He brought her as his bride to Dun- 
kirk, and through the years she had given 
him respect, fidelity, and nothing more. 
Pebbles, himself, the first five years of 
their marriage labored to make her love 
him, but that was impossible, since the 
hope of another love was in her heart 
long before she gave him her 
hand. 

The next five years of his married life 
he devoted to worrying his brain as to 
what he could do in his own career that 
would startle her—so “break her calm 
endurance of him that in some un- 
guarded moment she would throw her 
arms about him and give him that pas- 
sionate evidence of love that would mean 
she was his in truth forever. Pebbles 
was not a strong man morally or physic- 
ally, but, like his social antipodes, ‘‘Tom” 
McKechney, he did a great deal of pri- 
vate thinking. 

He decided, in one of his moments with 
himself, that the only way to move his 
wife’s heart was to give her unlimited 
wealth. From that time on he wounded 
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DRAWN BY HOWARD HEATH 


‘‘He handed over a slip of paper.’’ 


himself to accumulate money. He be- 
came so infatuated with this pursuit that 
in his dreams he never saw her face, 
except he beheld, shadowed near it, the 
mark of a dollar. Yet Mrs. Pebbles 
cared nothing for wealth—she had under- 
gone self-effacement. 

The evening of the day the Pebbles 
servant girl learned of the coming accre- 
tion to the bank she gave the information 
to her “steady,” a brakeman on the 
A. F. & M. railway. The following 
day, while in Chicago and at the bar of 
the “Owl,” this brakeman winked at the 
proprietor and stepped into a private 
room. When the latter joined him he 
handed over a slip of paper on which was 


marked: 


On the face of it this looked like a 
rough diagram or plat for the use of a 
real estate agent, but when the brakeman 
had said a few-words the man of the 
‘“‘Owl” understood that a town named 
Dunkirk had a population of 4,000, one 
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night watchman, a Dutchman, and he 
generally asleep by twelve. 

In its own language the diagram said 
that the one bank of the town contained 
a “dead” or antiquated ‘‘box” or vault, 
to open which the “main guy” or cashier, 
who lived almost in the rear of the build- 
ing, could be easily induced, if it were 
deemed advisable to force him to the 
task rather than to let dynamite do the 
work. Further, to those who understocd, 
the diagram said that on the 16th of the 
existing month there would be $50,000 
in the vault, and that whoever opened it 
could leave the town by either the wheat 
fields, the corn acres, through the timber 
to the north, or by the railway on the 
south. 

The word “sinch,” rudely scratched 
at the bottom, needed no explanation. 

The man of the‘‘Ow1” grinned, pocket- 
ed the diagram, nodded to the brakeman 
and that night saw that the slip of paper 
reached the small and strapped memo- 
randa book of ‘“‘Tom” McKechney, who 
casually remarked, when it was handed 
to him, that “it might be a pipe, because 
it was too sure, but he would throw a 
glim on it when he got ready.” 

It is thus apparent that all the little 
“look-outs”” made their proper report 
and dovetailed what they knew into the 
brain and possession of the big “look 
out,” who immediately drew into his 
shell and ruminated on what might or 
might not be the case. 

Mr. McKechney cogitated for several 
days over the diagram. He had almost 
retired from practices which this tempting 
piece of paper suggested. A worn phy- 
sique, his children, the placidity of Mrs. 
McKechney were urging him to a less 
strenuous life. He had won wealth and 
distinction by cocaining his conscience. 
The reflective stage had come. 

He dallied with the temptation and 
finally sent an impecunious member of 
his staff to Dunkirk to look the town over. 
The report received made it plain that 
the servant girl, the brakeman, the man 
of the “Owl,” had spoken the truth. 
The bank was ridiculously vulnerable, 
the money certain to be there for the 
reaching. 

“Tt’s the easiest thing in years,’ 


’ 
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the staff agent, waxing enthusiastic as he 
thought of the situation, “and it’s a 
‘dip’ for everybody just when times are 
dull. I'd do it myself if I were——” 

The McKechney eyes grew suddenly 
and dangerously bright and the Mc- 
Kechney voice sharply asked: 

“Well?” 

“Oh, nothing! You know your own 
drive—I’m not mixing—it’s your meat.” 

McKechney smiled when he was alone 
once more. He made up his mind that 
he himself—not the younger and inex- 
perienced craftsmen—but he, the veteran, 
uncaught, unsuspected, would “pluck” 
the Dunkirk bank, and the glory of the 
‘lift’? should be his. This should be the 
crown of his career. After that—a 
little of travel, a little more attention to 
his wife, dreamy days and* comfortable 
nights with the children. Dunkirk should 
be for him the parting of the ways. 

He sent a message to “Little Hell,” 
and a slim, bright-faced young fellow, 
known as the ‘Rat,’ responded. He 
had long fingers and wrists of iron. 

“T’ll need you on the 16th,” said Mc- 
Kechney. “It’s out of town and quick 
work. You’re not in it except to keep 
your eyes open. Be here at five that 
night—here’s what your fingers are 
after.” 

He shoved him a 
nodded and went out. 
questions. He knew 
tongue—he did. 

It was onc of the many angles of Mc- 
Kechney’s nature that on the night of the 
15th he accepted the invitation of his 
daughter Louise to a musical performance 
in one of the South Side halls. As they 
walked up the aisle and acquaintances 
nodded, McKechney felt proud of her 
stateliness, the white gown, the rose in 
her hair, the jewel on her finger. No 
matter what he might have done, she was 
spotless. 

He cared little for music except as the 
viols, horns and other instruments helped 
him to a night’s sleep, but he liked to be 
her escort. He shoved himself into his 
seat, shaped his face for the occasion, 
blinked at the stage, kept an eye on her 
flushed and happy face. Then of a 
sudden, with almost a bound and a yell 


bill. The “Rat” 
He never asked 
when to hold his 
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he was up in his seat, braced, staring 
straight ahead, his heart beating like 
hammer on the anvil. 

Such a shock had never caught him 
napping before in his life. The orches 
tra was playing Fredel’s “ Lost Heart.” 
Probably you have never heard it under 
that name; Fredel died before fame 
came, and the best he wrote goes out 
under the name of others—walkers in a 
dead man’s shoes. But in the “Lost 
Heart” there is-a chord—just one chord 
that on this night, striking a string in the 
soul of McKechney, swept the curtain 
of the years back and brought him face 
to face with the only woman he had ever 
loved. In the one chord he heard her 
voice calling. It was a trick, he swore to 
himself, but the voice was in his ears and 
calling—calling. 

The daughter looked at him, the 
neighbors stared, but he was far away 
from them. In the youth of his life he 
was hearing a woman, with the voice of 
a seraph and arms that clung, tell him 
that when he came back from the West, 
if he cared, if he wished, if he asked, she 
would come and be his for all their 
days. 

He had gone into the West clean- 
handed and brave-hearted, to win for her. 
But he had slipped; one foot went into 
the underworld and it stuck in the mire, 
but it paid. Then the other foot went 
in and that paid, but in the doing of this 
McKechney killed his own soul and he 
put the woman out of his mind. He 
built around himself a thin veneer of 
respectability, bolstered it with money 
and political power, married what could 
not and never would think. 

Never hearing from the woman of his 
youth, he came to believe that all that past 
was dead. He heaped stones on the 
grave, and then there came this chord 
from the brain of a defeated and for- 
gotten musician, opened the grave, 
brought out the dead and set his teeth 
to chattering and the blood to chilling 
in his veins. 

The violins went on. McKechney 
shivered and shook in his seat. He was 
glad when it was over, glad when he 
could get his wondering daughter home, 
and alone go creeping off to his room 


and there in the darkness fight with the 
awakened memories. He battled with 
them until sheer physical weakness over- 
came him and he fell into the sleep of 
a man who had unexpectedly been struck 
a tremendous blow. 

He was off his edge at breakfast and 
abruptly told the family he would be out 
of the city a day or two. His daughter 
stared at the sudden announcement. He 
knew it was the 16th—he momentarily 
wished it were years away. But he got 
hold of his other self and he whipped 
himself into what he intended to do. He 
drew the mask closer to his face and he 
set the McKechney jaw and that was the 
end of his regrets. When he dropped 
from the forward car of a freight train at 
Dunkirk that night, he was the old Mc- 
Kechney who never failed, and the 
“Rat” was there awaiting him. 

The two sat down in the shadow of a 
pile of lumber and waited. It was 9 
o’clock; by 10 the town would be asleep. 
The watchman came down the street. 
McKechney nudged his companion. The 
boy stepped out into the darkness and 
waited. In a moment he stretched his 
long arms and the iron wrists had the 
watchman by the throat. He did not 
struggle. He was quickly bound, gagged 
and tumbled into a coal shed. 

The ‘‘Rat” walked into the shadow 
of the bank, where he could command a 
full view of the street. McKechney 
passed through an alley in the rear, en- 
tered the yard of the cashier’s residence, 
walked direct to a window opening into 
the kitchen and found it unlocked. He 
was inside in no time, knowing but three 
people were in the house—Pebbles, his 
wife, and the servant girl. McKechney 
did not care about the latter. She al- 
ready had her head under the covers. 

He passed through the dining room 
and up a flight of stairs leading to the 
sleeping rooms. His pistol and dark 
lantern were in hand. He knew the sec- 
ond door from the landing entered the 
room of Mr. and Mrs. Pebbles and that 
it usually stood open. Dunkirk was 
trustful. McKechney felt his way to this 
door, but came toa stand-still and dropped 
to the floor just as he reached it. 

Pebbles was talking to his wife. Peb- 





THE VOICE 


bles, unaware of what waited at his 
chamber door, was saying: 

“You can put your head under that 
pillow as much as you like, Jean, but 
you’ve got to listen. It’s all off with me. 
The trouble had better come out to you 
first—the books are doctored and I’m 
short in the bank a flat ten thousand. 
There! I feel better.”’ 

Could McKechney’s face have been 
seen, the sneer resting upon it would have 
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tect you. I’m tired out and I’m a thief.” 

McKechney shut his- hand a trifle 
closer on his pistol and to his sneer he 
added a frown. He was losing time. 
Confidences of husband and wife did not 
interest him. He never ‘‘talked” to 
Mrs. McKechney; the mere thought of it 
made him grin. He heard the clock in 
the chamber strike and then Mrs. Peb- 
bles spoke: 

“T have had an idea, Frank, that you 

. 
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‘*Be here at five that night.” 


The woman 
Pebbles went on in 


been worthy of portraiture. 


inside said nothing. 
a choking fashion: 

“The directors will know it in two 
days. I’ve been speculating. I thought 
I might get back what I had used and 
reach your heart, but I’ve lost. It’s the 
penitentiary for me and freedom 
for you, even if the name is smirched. 
You have enough property to  pro- 


were wrong with the bank, but we have 
not been confidants. Yet, we’ve gone 
too far together to quit now. You took 
all the chances when you knew I did 
not, and never could, love you, but I 
have given you loyalty and I'll not turn 
back now.” 

She was sitting up as she spoke— 
McKechney could divine that. 

“You'll tell the directors the truth in 
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the morning. What I have will pay the 

shortage. It will mean leaving here, a 

new home and a new struggle, but it 

must be done. Whatever we suffer, 

Frank, our name must be kept clear. I 
with you whatever comes.” 

Ah! McKechney, crouching at the 
door—it is not you, Pebbles, that grovels 
now! How careless to let your pistol 
slip from your cold fingers! Why does 
your jaw come down, your eyes roll as if 
you had been struck, the blood in your 
thick neck choke and hold? 

If the “Rat” could have seen Mc- 
Kechney’s face then, he would have run 
from it. For the Voice inside talking to 
Pebbles was the Voice of McKechney’s 
youth. Up from the pit he had come to 
this chamber door to learn that She was 
there—that through all the years of his 
wrong and his silence she had loved him, 
yet loyal to the man whose name she bore. 

Ah! McKechney, is the dark hall filled 
with ghosts? Have you forgotten the 
chord the violin struck last night? 

He was like a man with the vertigo. 
His hand weakly felt for his pistol. He 
sagged against the wall and breathed 
deep—deep enough to have warned those 
within if they had been listening. He 
drew the mask from his face and wiped 
great beads of perspiration away. Well 
you may say within your heart, McKech- 
ney, that never again will you steal by 
darkened ways to plunder another. You 
have come to the grinding of the mills 
and you must accept the grist. 

Pull yourself together now and slip 
away—she has sorrow enough; the cross 
is hers, not yours. Mystery of the years 
that you two should meet where hands 
cannot by any chance reach out, touch 
and clasp. 

Pebbles was sobbing, but so was 
McKechney, only his sob was dry and 
silent. If he could have given vent to 
sound he would have roared like a lion 
two days away from water. 

He only half heard Pebbles saying: 

“The books will tell it all—the books 
have my story. My God! Jean, I can’t 
face the directors.” 

“You must, and with the books,” was 
her answer. 

Then McKechney got outside of his 


old. and. awakened self. Al! that he 
must do, had to do, took hold of him, and 
masked, raging at the heart, but master, 
he slipped into the room, his lantern 
light flooding man and wife, his pistol 
covering them. 

“Get out of bed,’ he growled, ‘‘and 
stand with your faces to the wall. If 
you makea noise you’ll get hurt. Quick!” 

Pebbles and wife did as they were told, 
the man trembling, the woman white 
but under control. McKechney caught 
her, very gently for him, pressed some- 
thing to her nostrils and let her slip 
through his arms to the floor. Perhaps 
his lips touched her forehead, but if they 
did, she never knew. 

“Get into your clothes,” he said to 
Pebbles, and the cashier obeyed, not 
looking toward his wife. McKechney 
shoved him down stairs and out of the 
house. Pebbles had the keys to the bank 
and McKechney made him open the side 
door and go to the vault. This the 
cashier blindly opened. 

““You’ve some ‘fixed’ books in there?” 
McKechney asked, still wobbly on his 
legs and tight at the throat. ‘I heard 
you jabber with your—your wife.” 

“Yes,” murmured Pebbles, and 
mopped his brow. He was absolutely 
helpless. 

“Pick ’em out.” 

Pebbles did so, piling up, as McKech- 
ney directed, all the evidences of his 
guilt just inside the vault door. Mc- 
Kechney brought out of the vault a 
number of packages of money evidently 
just from the city, and heaped them on 
a table. He looked out of a window to 
assure himself that the “Rat” was on 
guard. Then, having securely bound 
Pebbles’s arms and placed a convenient 
gag in his mouth, he speedily drilled 
certain holes in the vault, charged them, 
attached a fuse, lay down on the floor, 
pistol in hand, Pebbles stretched out 
beside him. 

The explosion came dully—the build- 
ing trembled, the vault door fell out, 
books, papers, boxes flew in every direc- 
tion. The room filled with smoke and 
there was the odor of burning. The 
“Rat” outside chuckled over the neat- 
ness of the work. The watchman in the 
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‘‘McKechney threw his light over the ruins.” 
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coal shed nearly choked on his gag. The 
smoke lifted and McKechney threw his 
light over the ruin. He was satisfied. 
His work was thorough and Pebbles 
watched him with fascination—intensi- 
fied when McKechney said: 

“Look at the books and see if they’re 
worth a cent.” 

Pebbles, freed from his bonds, saw 
quickly enough that the books which held 
his shame were beyond the telling of the 
story. They were ripped, torn, blistered, 
blackened, ruined. 

“They'll never find where they’re at 
from this,” said McKechney, sniffing at 
the smell in the room. He bound Peb- 
bles again, this time hand and foot, and 
rolled him under a table. 

“They’ll find you here in the morn- 
ing,” he said, “‘and you can tell as much 
as you want to or something else. If 
you don’t chin too much, you're safe. 
What I’ve hurt don’t pay me for my 
trouble, but it’ll help cover your dirty 
tracks.” 

‘Now, before I duck, let me tell you 

-you’re a dirty, white-faced, miserable 
coward. I wouldn’t spit on you. What 
I’ve done is for the woman I put to sleep 
at the house. I can’t bear,” as if to 
explain to space and not to Pebbles, 
“to make a woman suffer. That’s 
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where a gentleman’s ahead of you.” 

He stamped down some sparks smol- 
dering in a heap of paper and went 
on: 

“But with the job I’ve fixed for you 
to-night, not meaning to when I came out 
here, if you ever let the truth get out 
about yourself, I'll come back and kill 
you—kill you when it’s dark and you 
don’t know I’m standing by your bed. 
You’re set on the straight road again 
and in time she’ll show you the way to 
get the money you stole back to the bank 
and nobody be the wiser. 

“The light’s ahead of you now; follow 
it when you get out of here, or I’ll—be 
—back.” 

To still further emphasize his words, 
McKechney gave the smothered Pebbles 
a forcible but not savage kick. 

He then walked to where the “Rat” 
waited, and the two made for the tracks 
to await a coming freight train. Looking 
at the stars in the heavy setting of the 
deep of the night, McKechney said half 
to himself and half to his companion: 

“T blew her up too stiff and the plant 
wasn’t as big as tipped. Got no gain 
and run up against a woman. 

“Kid, there’s the freight; swing for the 
second round when you grab, or you’ll 
go under—that’s right. [I’m with you.” 





When Father Stayed at Home 


BY MAY EMERSON 


The door had just closed, leaving in 
its wake a flash of cold air and the faint 
sound of a woman’s voice. He stood by 
the window, holding the lamp that it 
might shine down the path, and shading 
his eyes with his hand as he watched the 
muffled figure join the other two occupants 
of the sleigh, and «jingle away in the 
white distance. Then, when he could 
no longer see the dark speck, he drew the 
shade and placed the lamp on the table. 

He stood for a moment gazing about 
the room in a curious manner, a tall, thin 
figure, his face adorned with a scant gray 
beard, and mild blue eyes that gave to 


his face a gentle, kindly expression. 
Around his neck was pinned a strip of 
red flannel, and on top of the stove was a 
gay bowl of thoroughwort tea, to which 
his eyes wandered, and lingered. The 
smile that began with the twinkle in his 
eyes, spread over his face. 

“T swan,” he said aloud, in a highly 
pleased manner. ‘“‘I swan to good- 
ness.” And the smile developed into a 
delighted chuckle. 

He drew the chintz-covered rocker 
nearer the stove, and seating himself, 
began to rock back and forth with a 
steady force that urged the chair to con- 
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tribute a cheerful squeak. If Mother 
were there she would object, not only to 
the squeak, but the rocking. He smiled 
guiltily, and rocked a trifle faster. Even 
now, on the way to prayer-meeting, 
probably Mother was explaining to the 
minister and his wife how worried she 
was about Father’s cold, and his delicate 
chest. Of course, they would listen 
gravely, for they knew, the minister and 


his wife, how unusual it was for Father. 


to be absent from prayer-meeting. And 
they had stopped for Mother, knowing 
that it would be nothing but an extremely 
serious event that would keep her at 
home. She had not gone without some 
compunction. 

“Be sure and take your tea, and don’t 
get in a draught,’ had been her parting 
words. He imagined her saying again 
and again, ‘I hope Father won’t forget 
to take his tea.”’ 

The gay bowl of thoroughwort sim- 
mered untouched. The clock ticked 
merrily on, and the fire crackled now and 
then. The cat awoke from a_ particu- 
larly fine nap, stretched herself, then lay 
down again. Mother had said, ‘‘ Be sure 
and put the cat out.”’ He looked at the 
contented purring animal, then at the 
steaming bowl of tea. 

“T ought to,” he said to himself, “but 
I ain’t going to.’”’ He found great satis- 
faction in saying this. ‘No, sir, I ain’t 
a-going to,” he repeated, rising. “I’m 
going to put some wood in the kitchen 
stove. 

The kitchen fire was not out. It 
burned brightly still, but he added more 
wood to the blaze, and tried the back 
door to see that it was locked. Then an 
idea came to him. 

“T swan I’m hungry,” he exclaimed. 
‘“‘T didn’t eat much supper. I’m going to 
get me something to eat.”’ 

He seized the lamp and started. The 
pantry opened from the sink-room, which 
itself led from the kitchen. Before he 
opened the door to the sink-room the 
heavy coat and long woolen scarf that 
hung on the nails by the door caught his 
eye. He hesitated a moment, the lamp 
in one hand, the other on the latch. 
The air was cold in the sink-room and 
frigid in the pantry. He looked down 


at his thin vest and_house-coat. 

“T ought to,” he thought. ‘No, sir, 
I ain’t a-going to,”’ he said, and opened 
the door and closed it behind him with a 
decided hand. 

The first thing that met his eye in the 
pantry was a milk-pan full of cookies. 
He passed these by. On the shelf in the 
corner were two pics, and they were 
mince. Mother did not approve of one’s 
eating mince pie at night; she considered 
it unhealthy, and not conducive to pleas- 
ant dreams. In fact, for years she had 
not been out of cookies for Father’s 
lunch. 

He found a plate and knife and served 
himself with a large triangle of pie, having 
in no way a sense of the relativeness of 
what might be cut next, and then he 
found the cheese. 

He coughed some when he reached the 
cheery warmth of kitchen and sitting- 
room again; the frost had been thick and 
white on the window panes in the pantry. 
But he fclt recompensed. He thought 
for a moment of what Mother would say. 
At praycr-meeting now, probably, they 
were just singing, or clse Brother Pierce 
was making the opening prayer. He 
could imagine he heard the low droning 
voice with its long pauses and frequent 
breaks, and Nick Holmes would be asleep 
in the corner, overcome by the heat after 
his long ride in the cold. And here he 
was before the fire, in his chintz-covered 
rocker, eating mince pie and cheese, with 
the thoroughwort simmering in its gay 
bowl and the cat asleep on the rug. The 
way of the transgressor might be hard— 
after a while—but it certainly was very 
comfortable at the time. 

The mince pie was good, and the cheese 
also. It left him wishing he had some- 
thing else, not exactly cookies; he could 
hardly explain what. While casting 
about in his mind for something that 
would be unusually gratifying to his appe- 
tite, the kitchen fire snapped, a sharp, 
quick report like the cracking cf a nut. 
He straightened up and listencd. The 
light of inspiration spread over his coun- 
tenance. 

“T swan to goodness, I ain’t cracked 
a nut I don’t know when. There’s 
more’n two bushel up garret, too.” 
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He rose, took the lamp, looked at it for 
an instant, partly turned toward the 
kitchen and paused. On the kitchen 
shelf were two candles. Mother always 
lighted candles to go up garret or down 
cellar in the night. She would as soon 
think of going into the barn with a lighted 
cigar, if she were a man, as to carry a 
lamp about in the garret or cellar at 
night. 

“T ain’t a-going to,” he said, firmly, 
“T swan I ain’t.” 

He went on through the draughty hall 
and stairway, and then up again into the 
garret, with its wide raftered spaces and 
huge chimney. On the floor near the 
window wasa pile of walnuts. He found 
an old measure and partly filled it. He 
hadn’t been up garret for a long time. 
He looked around with interest, unmind- 
ful of the fact that he was shivering. 
There were the same bags tied to the 
rafters, the same old discarded furniture 
and leather-covered trunks. And there, 


by the chimney, was the old warming-pan 
that he had known as a boy. 


Mother 
used to warm his bed with that when he 
was a youngster on just such a night as 
this, he thought with a sigh. It was the 
real mother he was thinking of, who had 
lain in her grave for many years. 

The flood of warm air from the sitting- 
room made him realize how chilly he was, 
and it was not until he had replenished 
the fire, found the nutcracker, and 
cracked most of his nuts that he was 
warm again. But he was satisfied. 
He did not think of what Mother would 
say if she could see him there in the sit- 
ting-room, hoarse from his trips into the 
cold air, cracking with a vigorous hand his 
nuts, from which a tiny shuck meteored 
off into some dark corner occasionally. 
He cracked, and then ate, knowing only 
that he was content. 

‘“‘My, how I used to love to crack nuts 
when I was a boy!” he said aloud. 
‘‘And roast apples. There was Jim and 
Ed and me, and mother used to let us 
boys crack all we wanted to in the kitchen 
if we’d sweep up afterwards. We used to 
draw lots to see who would sweep up the 
shucks. We didn’t have nutcrackers 
then.” 

His weak eyes did not notice that the 
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shucks, which even now he had scattered, 
were deserving of a broom, nor that those 
he deposited in the kitchen stove from his 
plate and measure were not all. 

“‘Shucks make a good fire,” he thought, 
remembering those other days when the 
wide hearth was filled with blazing logs 
that roared away up the chim- 
ney. 

The clock struck soon after he finished 
the nuts. The thoroughwort still steamed 
and simmered, the cat still slept. It was 
a long time yet before he need expect 
Mother. Then, a tiny thought crept 
into his mind, making his heart beat 
quick with delight. Not to any living 
person would he have liked to acknowl- 
edge it—this unsatisfied desire of his— 
this weak and childish freak—but in his 
heart many a time he longed to look it 
over, even as a child does, but was 
ashamed to own it. Mother would laugh 
at him, and besides she was very careful 
of it. She kept it in the parlor cup- 
board, and only showed it on state occa- 
sions, like afternoon sewing parties, or 
when somebody came from afar to stay 
to tea. But, now he was alone, there was 
no reason why he should not look at it, 
and enjoy it. He had given it to Mother 
in the first place, years ago, and really he 
had some claim. 

With soft-treading steps he tiptoed 
into the parlor across the hall, and drew 
it from its resting place, carefully closing 
the door behind him. With reverent 
hands he laid it on the table in all its 
plush beauty—the photograph album. 

He pulled the chair nearer, took from 
his pocket his spectacles and adjusted 
them with care. Then with a faint 
smile, and with wrinkled, clumsy hands 
that trembled slightly, he turned the 
pages, opening to-view old friends and 
relatives he had not seen for many a 
year. 

There was Jim, and then himself, 
small, old-fashioned pictures; he could 
remember when they were taken. They 
had been in town, Jim and himself, to 
deliver some calves, and Jim had pro- 
posed having their photographs taken. 
He had agreed, and when Mother had 
seen the pictures, he in his old clothes 
and heavy boots, he could remember the 
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best how indignant and vexed she had 
been. 

And: then there was his cousin Amy, 
with flowing skirts and draperies, be- 
fringed and beruffled, and Aunt Peters 
with her stern, strong face and big cap. 
And his father, a young man in satin 
vest and an immensely tall hat; and this 
calm, lovely face with its sweet mouth, 
tender and firm, his mother. A mist 
came over his eyes and the page blurred 
for an instant. Yes, that was the way 
she used to look, the most ‘sainted and 
beautiful of all mothers. 

Then, when he looked again, he saw a 
baby; the baby that had stayed with 
them for a few years only, his first-born. 
“Little fellow,” he said tenderly. ‘‘ Poor 
little chap.”” He had held him; the baby 
had cried unless his father had been near, 
so they had arranged it in that way. 
Each fat baby hand clasped one of his 
father’s large ones. Tears came to the 
kind old eyes, and rolled unheeded, un- 
ashamed down his face. 

There were the other children in differ- 
ent groups and alone, and Mother’s 


parents and step-brother, who went West, 
a dashing young man with fierce mus- 


tache. In the corner of this page, a tiny 
picture. He looked again, then closer. 
This girl, fair and lovely, with parted 
hair smooth and shining; sweet, drooping 
mouth; wide, thoughtful eyes—who was 
she, with her demurely clasped hands, 
her white gown with its round neck and 
short sleeves, showing the dimpled arms 
and shoulders? 

A wave of sweet memories rushed 
through his mind—the beds of petunia 
and phlox and mignonette, the old gray- 
gabled house, and this lovely white figure 
that had come down the path to meet 
him—he remembered -then. 

“Rose!” he whispered, as even then 
he might have called it in the moonlight, 
or spoken it as they walked through the 
sweet-scented paths of the garden to- 
gether. He remembered this sweet, 
demure maiden,who never dared look at 
him at first, but who later would shyly 
glance up only to look down again. And 
the pink flush of the round cheek, and 
the sober little mouth that could burst 
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into the gayest laughter at times—this 
was Rose, his girl. The quilting parties, 
the spelling-matches, and singing school, 
and then the hopes and despair and re- 
solve that had filled his soul to win her, 
and the rivals and jealousies and at last 
his success—it came back to him like a 
faint echo of that far-off time, the joy of 
living that had been his. 

He closed the book and carried it back 
to the cupboard, lest Mother should come 
and find him smiling and weeping over 
bygone times. Then he drew the old 
rocker before the fire, seeing and feeling 
again something of what he had seen and 
felt in his youth. There had been no one 
in all the country around so fair as Rose; 
she had suitors from far and near. And 
she had sung so sweetly, there was hardly 
a young man in the church who had not 
felt his heart burn and rush within him 
at the sound of her voice, and perhaps 
she had known how strong the desire 
each one had to turn about and stare at 
her in spite of all. There had been 
Theron Wilbour, Lawyer Wilbour’s son, 
who had tried to outrival all the others. 
He remembered the party once when he 
was scarcely spoken to all the evening, 
and Wilbour had taken her home in his 
buggy. But later, to atone to him for 
her perverseness, she had given him a 
sprig of mignonette for his buttonhole, 
and claimed him for her knight again. 

Like a sound from another world a 
fresh, cheery voice broke in on his dreams. 

“Well, Father, you asleep? I’ve got 
home.” 

A flood of cold air came in with her. 
She came to the stove and began untying 
the scarf that was wound around her 
head and face. 

“Had a fine meeting, Father,” she 
continued. “Bud Smith was on _ his 
knees over half an hour. Did you enjoy 
yourself this evening all alone?” 

He looked at her sleepily as she took 
off her wraps, a stout'woman with deter- 
mined mouth and chin and smooth gray 
hair. But he saw only a slender, fair- 
haired girl with shining eyes and drooping 
mouth, with dimpled arms.and shoulders. 

“Yes,” he said, dreamily. ‘I’ve had 
a real good time. A real good time.” 








The Elder 


BY HARRIET A. NASH 


The black horse, of his own accord, 
drew closer to the roadside, and came 
to a stand-still beside an enticing bunch 
of clover washed free from roadside dust 
by the heavy dews of the previous night. 
The occupant of the old chaise looked 
up dreamily from the book upon his 
knees, and gave an encouraging shake to 
the worn reins hanging from a hook above 
his head. 

*“Go on, 
sively. 

Balsam whisked away an obtrusive fly 
and cropped the clover calmly. A row 
of pine trees just here made it a far more 
attractive spot for a long pause than the 
sun-baked road stretching far ahead 
across a sandy plain. 

‘“Balsam!” said his master, in a tone 
of gentle remonstrance. 

Balsam backed the chaise a little, and 
twisted his head to reach a_ second 
mouthful of clover; the driver settled 
back resignedly to await the meeting 
with an approaching team far up the 
road. He had lost all remembrance of 
time and place in the page before him, 
when the rumbling wheels of a farm 
wagon sounded close at hand, and a 


Balsam,” he said, persua- 


voice shouted: 

‘‘Good mornin’, Elder.” 

“‘Good morning, Thomas,” replied the 
traveler cordially, as he closed the book. 


‘‘Good morning, Mrs. Banks. And how 
are David, Susie, and littlke Thomas this 
morning? David has been promoted to 
long trousers, I see, and Tommy has had 
his curls cut, since he isn’t the baby any 
longer. Has the gold tooth grown in 
place of the one we pulled last autumn, 
Susie?” 

The children hung their heads shyly 
in an effort to be seen and not heard, 
while the mother answered for them, and 
invited the minister’s attention to the 
bundle of babyhood on her lap. On the 
face of the husband and father rested a 
shade of embarrassment which the min- 
isterial eye was not slow to detect. The 
whole family, he noticed, were in holiday 
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attire, and the meeting for some reason 
seemed inopportune. Elder Hooker gave 
his close attention to Balsam for a mo- 
ment, while Mrs. Banks whispered ener- 
getically in her husband’s ear, and the 
youngest boy began to whimper protest- 
ingly. 

‘“We might’s well own up, Elder,’ 
Thomas Banks said, with increasing 
embarrassment. ‘I was takin’ her and 
the children down to Wayville to the 
circus. It’s been a hard winter, and 
Marthy was terrible sick, and the baby 
ailin’ for a spell, and all three the others 
down with whoopin’ cough to once, ’n’ I 
felt as if we all needed a little change, 
now hayin’s over. But since we’ve met 
you, Marthy thinks we’d better turn 
back, mebbe. We’d been countin’ on 
havin’ the baby christened when you 
come along by, and she thinks that mebbe 
you won’t think circuses is the best place 
for professors. We'll do just as you say 
about it. I wouldn’t want any hankerin’ 
after a little variety in life to lead me to 
do wrong. I did try to think up some 
other kind of excursion, but it seemed 
as if circus was the one thing we all han- 
kered for most.” 

Elder Hooker gazed thoughtfully at 
the row of disappointed little faces in the 
farm wagon. The Banks family, he 
remembered, lived on a remote cross-road 
where little came to vary the monotony 
of daily toil. It was doubtful if Martha 
Banks had been a dozen times to Way- 
ville since her oldest child was born. He 
hesitated, and dismounted from his chaise 
to tug needlessly at a buckle in Balsam’s 
harness. How was he, who from his 
very nature preferred books to circuses, 
to be sure that the latter form of enter- 
tainment might not, in the divine provi- 
dence, become a means of grace? What 
if ‘‘some other kind of excursion” were 
less frivolous and more remote from 
temptation; was not the “hankering” of 
the heart to be considered? 

“I don’t know as I should turn back, 
Thomas,” he said thoughtfully. ‘There 


, 


’ 
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is good and bad in all things, and I know 
Martha is the woman to find the good for 
her family and herself, no matter where 
she Tommy, when you see the 
lions, don’t forget the den into which 
Daniel cast. And I am sure the 
giant will remind David of the other 
David’s victory over Goliath. As for 
Susie—well, there must be some lesson 
there for Susie, too. Perhaps she will 
think that the beautiful lady who subdues 
the tigers isn’t half so beautiful as a little 
girl who can control her own temper.”’ 

The faces of father and children bright- 
ened, but the mother still hesitated. 

‘But the baby,” she said doubtfully, 
looking down at the little face upon her 
arm. “I don’t know when we'll get 
another chance to have him christened, 
for I s’pose you'll go back the other 
road, as usual. I guess we’d better turn 
back, Tom.” 

Elder Hooker had 


goes. 


Was 


loosened the reins 


and was making the willing Balsam fast 
to a convenient sapling. 

“There’s a spring back here a few 
steps, in the 


pine woods,” he said. 
‘There’s no reason why the baby 
shouldn’t be christened here and now.’’ 

Pine trees, centuries older than the first 
white man who had beheld them, stood 
about the mossy font like willing spon- 
sors. The baby crowed delightedly as 
the clear drops touched his face, and the 
Banks family went happily on their way 
with the words of the beautiful christen 
ing service ringing in their ears. 

Balsam, with some difficulty, was per 
suaded to resume his journey. The day 
grew hotter as they jogged along the 
sandy, treeless plain, and climbed a long 
hill whose summit was thickly strewn 
with huge boulders 

“The shadow of a rock in a 
weary land,”’ said the traveler reverently, 
as he reined Balsam to a stand-still in 
the cool shelter of one, and looked ahead 
to the thickly wooded country spread 
before him. 

There were little clearings here and 
there, with low gray roofs which marked 
the scattered homes of his parishioners. 
To the right broken bits of silver scattered 
among the hills marked the lake country, 
which some day in vears to come should 


vreat 
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be thickly dotted with the camps of city 
sportsmen. On the left lay a rich lum- 
bering section, from which the beginnings 
of vast fortunes were already being 
drawn. Sitting there upon the hilltop, 
with his gray hair blown from his tem- 
ples by a grateful breeze, Elder Hooker’s 
heart yearned over the wide country 
spread before him. 

“QO Lord,” he said, “I’ve been a 
failure in the eyes of men, and the am- 
bitions of my youth are all unrealized. 
I have asked Thee for much that Thou 
hast seen fit to withhold. But these peo- 
ple need the bread of life, and until the 
settlements increase in size it must be 
brought to them from far away. Stale 
it may be, Lord, and drier than the 
dwellers in the cities would partake of, 
but grant it the nutrition of Thy spirit, 
and give to me to break it acceptably.” 

They stopped for dinner at a little 
house on the edge of the woods. 

“T hadn’t an idea who I was cookin’ 
them mustard greens for this mornin’,” 
declared the mistress of the house. 
“But I’m downright glad to see you, 
Elder. Dan got me a new family Bible 
for Christmas, and I’ve been waiting to 
have you write us all down in it. Then 
Alvin’s got two teeth that ought to be 
drawed, and I want you should look at 
Edwin’s arm which was broke last win- 
ter. I don’t feel any confidence in that 
young doctor at the Forks, and the arm 
has lame spells, though I must say they’re 
apt to come on hardest when there’s 
kindlin’ to chop or weedin’ to do.” She 
came nearer, dropping her voice to a 
whisper. “If you get a chance I wish’t 
you’d give Ruel a word of advice,” she 
suggested. ‘‘’Most any subject you think 
of won’t come amiss, I guess. He’s just 
got to the age when he knows more’n his 
pa and ma, but I guess mebbe the minister 
is a little beyond him yet.” 

The afternoon road, ever rising, lay 
through shadowy woods with lonely bits 
of clearing, where Balsam waited while 
his master made the pastoral calls, which 
were a part of his semiannual trips to 
Five Rivers. There were cases of sick- 
ness, which demanded not alone spiritual 
consolation, but suggestions as to bodily 
treatment as well; advice to be given as 
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to crops and stock; notes to figure; letters 
to write. 

At a lonely cross-roads, where a grass- 
grown wheel track led away towards the 


mountains, a slender woman in blue 
sunbonnet sat upon a rock, with a 
kitchen clock dumb and silent upon her lap. 

“It hasn’t gone for two months, and it 
seems like somebody dead in the house,” 
she said. ‘‘We got the word across 
lots that you was on the way, and I told 


Jason I’d gladly walk the four miles out 
and back to get it fixed and hear you 
make a prayer. Mebbe you’d better fix 
the clock first, lest there shouldn’t be time 
for both. It was one of our weddin’ 
presents, you see, and different to us 
from any other clock that ever could be 
bought. Never havin’ had any children, 
it seems like one to us, and its voice is 
company for me when he’s gone all day, 
loggin’ or on the drive.” 
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summoned her 
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father’s hired man 
from a distant field 
for a simple wed- 
ding beside the 
kitchen stove —for 
the biscuit could 
not be left to burn. 

“We had the li- 
cense a month ago, 
in case you might 
come early this 
year,’ the bride- 
groom _ explained. 
“And Annie ain’t 
let me out of hearin’ 
yet for fear of missin’ 
you. The minute 
I heard that horn I 
knew what it meant. 
I reckon I won't 
hear another blast 
that'll sound just 
like it till I hear 
Gabriel a-blowin’ for 
me. I hope I may 
live worthily of both 
calls, Elder.” 

It was nightfall 
when the lights of 
the little village ap- 
peared in the dis- 
tance, and late 
evening when Bal- 
sam leisurely entered 
its streets. The trav- 
eler had for an hour 
been regretting the 
necessity of arousing 
the proprietor of the 
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Elder Hooker drew a bag of tools 
from beneath the seat, and attacked the 
clock with the confidence born of long 
experience. Half an hour later the little 
woman started happily back along the 
grassy road, with it ticking socially in her 
arms. 

In the next home the blushing daugh- 
ter of the house removed her hands from 
the flour, which she was mixing into 
biscuit for supper, and with a large horn 


little hotel from his 
slumbers, but to his 
surprise lights still 
streamed brightly 
from the hotel, the post-office, and even 
the blacksmith shop, while groups of ex- 
cited citizens stood about the streets. 
“T’m glad to see you here, Elder,” 
said the postmaster dejectedly; ‘though 
I guess it’s law we need at present more 
than gospel. We’ve been an honorable 
and law-abidin’ people, but now one of 
our own number has brought disgrace 
upon us by liftin’ his hand against an- 
other. Own brother-in-laws they was, 
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too. I don’t go so far’s to believe ’twas 
anything worse’n a fair fight, and Dave 
hit a little harder than he meant to, but 
there’s plenty that thinks otherwise, and 
the boys are a good deal wrought up. 
I’m afraid they’re goin’ to make trouble. 
It come right in drivin’ time, you see, 
when they was all on their nerve anyway. 
Later on, when they’d settled down to 
hayin’, *twouldn’t made half the stir. 
Dick Hodges is as good a deputy sheriff 
as the county’s got, and a man that feels 
his responsibility to the law, but I cal- 
culate he’ll have his hands full to defend 
his prisoner when they find the body, if 
not before. You see, of course, Five 
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ence to quiet this excitement. Now tell 
me in plain language just what has 
happened.” 

“Dave Walters has killed Charley 
Blake,” returned the “‘leading citizen” 
shortly; but excitement speedily overcame 
his indignation at the reproof. ‘‘You 
see,” he continued, ‘‘there’d been hard 
feelings a good while, and threats had 
passed between ’em pretty freely. This 


afternoon they was out in the woods, 
workin’ on the clearin’ by the river that 
old man Walter left undivided to Dave 
and Sophia, though he’d ought to known 
Dave had his gun, but Charley 
And ’twas heard to go off twice, 


better. 
didn’t. 





Rivers ain’t ever had 


~ 





any use for a jail 
before, and Dick’s 
shut up in a back 
room of Dave’s 
house. They’ve 
barred up the win- 
dows, and there 
ain’t any trouble 
about keepin’ him 
in, but keepin’ others 
out may be another 
matter.” 

Elder Hooker 
looked both shocked 
and bewildered. 

“T feel my re- 
sponsibility,” he said, 
dejectedly. “Had I 
come last week as I 
intended, instead of 
stopping over for a 
county conference, I 
might have dropped 
some word of peace 
to prevent this 
crime. But surely, 
Mr. French, you 
don’t mean to sug- 
gest further violence 
in a peaceful com- 
munity like this. 
Remember, sir, we 
are in Maine. In- 
stead of indulging 
in these incendiary 
fears, you, as a lead- 

















ing citizen, ought to 
be using your influ- 
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but nobody took any notice, thinkin’ it 
was woodchucks, which are uncommon 
thick this year. But, by and by, some of 
the boys on the river come across Dave 
hidin’ in the bushes with his clothes all 
wet, ’sif he’d been in the water, and 
stained with blood besides. And, hunt as 
they would, there was no sign of Charley, 
only his coat on the river bank, where 
the bushes was all trampled, showin’ 
plainly there’d been a fight, and plain 
evidence of somebody havin’ been pushed 
in. They calculate to drag the river 
soon as daylight comes. Sophia? Well, 
she’s about crazy, first cryin’ ‘Poor 


Charley!’ and then ‘Poor Dave!’ Yes, 
most believes Dave did it on purpose, 
but I shall hold ’twas a free fight till he 
confesses otherwise. So far he’s sat and 
sulked, and nobody can get a word out 
of him.” 

Elder Hooker walked up the street 
through the excited populace, who paid 
little attention to him. The respect 
which he was accustomd to command in 
Five Rivers was wanting, and his efforts 
at quieting the village met with little 
success. It was too late to think of 
calling upon the stricken wife and sister, 
and he walked thoughtfully up the road 
to where Richard Hodges, deputy sheriff, 
sat upon his doorstep with a hunting rifle 
across his knees. 

“Richard, this is senseless melodrama 
in a law-abiding community,” declared 
the minister, indignantly. ‘‘ You are in- 
viting violence by your readiness to 
oppose it. Put up your rifle and go to 
bed.” 

The sheriff stubbornly refused. 

“T’d rather be caught awake with a 
gun when I didn’t need it, than asleep 
without it when I did,” he declared. 
‘“* Maybe we are a law-abidin’ community, 
but when one law gets broke ’tain’t 
noways certain which’ll be the next. 
I ain’t lookin’ for trouble, but if it looks 
for me it’s my duty as a public officer of 
the county to be found ready. And 
bein’ ready, I ain’t worryin’. Set down, 
Elder, if you ain’t sleepy, and visit 
a spell. I’d like your advice on a lum- 
berin’ deal I’m considerin’, bein’s you’re 
a good judge of trees and business in 
general. How’s the lumber market look- 
in’ down river about now?” 

Morning brought quiet to the village, 
for the men in a body sought the river. 
Elder Hooker went with them, striving 
to quiet all suggestion of violence, but 
returned to the village at noon with 
troubled face. 

“I’m afraid you should have taken 
David away this morning, Richard,” he 
said, doubtfully. 

Richard Hodges laughed. ‘“Non- 
sense,” he said. ‘I lost my head a little 
last night in all the hubbub, but I see 
clearer now. As you said, this is a 
peaceful community. I was calculatin’ 

















to slip off with him towards mornin’, till 
you showed me better. Want to come 
in and see Dave a spell, do you? Well, 
I hain’t had much experience in these 
cases, but I guess it’s allowable.” 
David Walters, a tall young man of 
fine physique, greeted the caller sullenly, 
and refused to speak of his own situa- 
tion. He was still in the stained gar- 
ments which had testified against him, 
and the minister, watching him closely, 
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being postponed. She wants to come 
over here and be married today.” 

The prisoner started angrily. ‘As if 
I'd ask a girl to marry me in jail!” he 
said indignantly. 

“You didn’t ask her,” replied his 
caller cheerily. ‘She proposed it, and 
I told her I would do it, for I am con- 
vinced, as she is, that you are innocent, 
David, although you won’t say so. You 
and Jennie have a long journey through 








detected an unusual degree 
of caution in each movement 
of the left arm. 

“David, you’re hurt,” he 
said, with authority. ‘Take 
off your coat.” 

It was some time before 
the prisoner could be per- 
suaded to remove his coat 
and submit his wounded 
arm, under protest, to exam- 
ination. 

“Don’t Ict Dick or the 
boys get on to it,” he urged. 
“I'd about as soon be taken 
for a murderer as a clumsy 
fool that didn’t know any 
more about guns than to 
shoot himself by accident.” 

Elder Hooker, sworn to 
secrecy, bandaged the arm 
with a pillow case from the 
bed in the corner, for the 
luxuries of life were not 
wanting to Five River pris- 
oners, but all efforts to win 
the prisoner’s further confi- 
dence were vain. 

“David,” the minister 
said sorrowfully, at last, ‘I’ve 
been over to see Jennie Savage 
this afternoon.” 

The prisoner swallowed 
hard and recovered his com- 
posure with an effort. 

“I s’poce she’s like all the 
rest—ready to see me hung,” 
he said bitterly. 

“Not exactly,” replied the 
Elder. “She was a good 
deal concerned about another 
ceremony, in which you were 





























to have figured as soon as I 
came, and won’t hear to its 
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life to make together, I hope; don’t 
refuse her, at the outset, the privilege of 
sharing whatever comes to you.” 

Richard Hodges put his head in at the 
door. 

“Jennie Savage’s out here with her 
best bonnet on, and a fool notion about 
gettin’ married buzzin’ in her head under- 
neath it,” he announced. ‘She 
you encouraged her in it, Elder, and I’m 
free to admit I’m surprised at you. 
However, it ain’t comin’ off. I told her 
it might not be against the law, but ’twas 
against good judgment. I couldn’t 
allow it noway.” 

As he closed the door there came a 
knock at the barred window, and a 
girl’s eager face looked in. David’s 
right hand raised the sash with some 
difficulty, and reached through to clasp 
another. 

“T’ve climbed up on Mrs. Hodges’ rain 
water barrel,” announced Jennie with 
dignity. ‘‘ Brittany and Nellie are hold- 
ing it steady for me. They think their 
father’s real mean. Here’s the license, 
Elder. Dave gave it to me to keep until 
you came. You had better marry us 
right here, for there’s no telling when you 
will have another chance.” 

Elder Hooker hesitated. 

“If there is any impediment to the 
joining of these two lives in the bonds of 
matrimony, let him who knows it speak 
now or forever hold his peace,” he said. 

There was silence and the ceremony 
proceeded. Before it was completed 
there came a cry from the village street. 

“They’ve found Charley’s hat floatin’ 
down stream,”’ shouted a voice. ‘‘ They’re 
certain Dave did it now.” 

“IT never,” interrupted David indig- 
nantly. 

Elder Hooker laid his hand upon the 
pair clasped between the wooden bars. 

“TI pronounce you man and wife,” he 
said solemnly. 

“Jump down and run away now, 
Jennie,” urged the prisoner, but Jennie 
lingered. 

“T want to whisper to the Elder, 
Dave,” she said. 


Says 


Half an hour later Richard Hodges 
opened the back-room door to allow the 
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caller to pass out. The sheriff’s face 
was anxious, and his manner dejected. 
He locked the door behind the visitor, 
lighted a lamp upon the little table and 
turned reluctantly to face his prisoner. 

“The boys have been drinkin’, Dave, 
and I’m gettin’ anxious,” he began, then 
with an angry exclamation sprang to- 
wards the door. But a quick foot had 
been thrust in his way, and a supple 
figure bore him easily to the floor. 

“It’s no use, Richard,” the minister’s 
voice said gravely, as its owner settled 
himself upon the prostrate man’s chest. 
“It may be a legal offense for a minister 
of the gospel to resist an officer of the 
law, but I’m acting in accordance with 
my feeble light for the highest good of 
Five Rivers.” 

Meanwhile the neighbors, watching 
from yard and doorstep in the gathering 
dusk, saw the minister’s long coat and 
vorn silk hat go down the street to the 
hotel stable, where, in the absence of all 
attendants, the wearer harnessed the 
black horse to the ancient carriage. At 
the door he was joined by Jennie Savage, 
still in her best bonnet, and the two drove 
off down the darkening road at the brisk 
pace Balsam ever delighted to assume 
when his face was turned towards home. 
The girl clasped her hands fondly about 
the ministerial coat-sleeve. 

“The Elder says there isn’t a horse in 
the county can overtake him when he’s 
faced this way, and given a loose rein,” 
she said exultantly. “Oh, Dave, to 
think we’re safely off! Let me drive 
now.” 

“You mustn’t forget we’re going to 
jail, Jennie,” replied the man, with his 
uninjured arm about her. “I give the 
Elder my word for that, and I promised 
him I’d let myself be taken before I’d 
drive the horse to his hurt.” 


It was past midnight when a turbulent 
crowd surrounded the house of Richard 
Hodges, and demanded the prisoner. 
They were the rougher element of the 
woodsmen, and many had been drinking 


heavily. After some delay the sheriff 
opened the door. His hair was rumpled, 
coat torn and his whole appearance in- 
dicated a struggle. In one hand he 
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carried a rifle, while the other presented 
a pistol to the mob. 
“Now, boys,” he commanded sharply, 


“clear out of this. I’ve had enough of 
this sort of nonsense, and I’m fightin’ 
mad. It’s come to a pretty pass when 
every man in the county, high or low, 
thinks he’s at liberty to interfere between 
the sheriff and his lawful prisoner. I 
was all ready for a little fun with you last 


night, and loaded with rock salt. To- 
night I’ve got bullets in, and the first man 
that sets foot on this doorstep gets one.” 

The crowd howled excitedly, and a 
stone, clumsily hurled, crashed through the 
front window. The sheriff lifted his 
rifle, but a tall figure, dressed in David 
Walters’ stained clothes, came behind 
him and caught his elbow. 


“Don’t get over-excited, Richard,” 
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said the minister’s voice. ‘‘ Let me talk 
to these good men a little.” 

He came out upon the upper step in 
crumpled linen, coatless and hatless. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, with dignity, 
“you may as well go home. The pris 
oner is no longer here, but was sent to 
the county jail in charge of a trusty at 
tendant many hours ago.” 

“Don’t believe it,” shouted an incred- 
ulous voice, but another quieted him. 

“Tt’s so if the parson says so,” he 
asserted. 

Elder Hooker came down the steps to 
lay his hand upon the arm of a ringleader. 
“Benson, your condition makes my heart 
ache,” he said sadly. ‘‘Go home and 
take the others with you.” 

The man turned obediently. ‘‘Come 
on, boys,” he said thickly. ‘‘ Dave 
Walters never hurt Charley, for Parson 
says so. I calculate Dick Hodges killed 
‘em both, as he’d a perfect right to do, 
bein’ sheriff. Let’s go home.” 

The minister remained a guest at the 
Hodges home, regardless of the fact that 
his host refused to speak to him. The 
family were at dinner when a messenger, 
coming by canoe from an important lum- 
bering station up the river, brought a 
telegram from the county seat announcing 
to the sheriff that his prisoner was safe in 
jail. Richard Hodges read it aloud 
without comment, then looked across the 
table at his daughter. 

“Brittany,” he commanded, ‘‘ask the 
Elder whether he’ll have white meat or 
dark, and if he wants his dip on the 
potato, or to one side.”’ 

“Dark meat, and on the potato, if 
you please, Miss Britannia,” replied the 
minister, pramptly. But he reached his 
hand across a corner of the square table. 
“T guess you’d better forgive me, Rich- 
ard,” he said, persuasively. 

The sheriff clasped the proffered hand 


with a lingering trace of resentment in ~ 


his manner. 

“There ain’t another man livin’ that 
could played a trick like that on me and 
come out of it unhurt,” he said shortly. 

An hour later, while a few persevering 
citizens still dragged the river, David 
Walters’ missing brother-in-law walked 


up the village street with shamefaced air. 

“T’ve been over the other side the 
mountain,” he announced to the eager 
crowd which surrounded him. ‘TI never 
heard a word of what was goin’ on here 
till I got within two miles of home. 
Yes, me and Dave had a little scuffle and 
I fell in, but he jumped in and pulled me 
out and then we fit some more. "Twas 
a fair fight, and nobody’s concern but 
ours. What madded me was Sophia. 
We had words at the dinner-table, and 
she took Dave’s part. Since things have 
gone so fur I s’pose the whole thing’s got 
to be told, though a man don’t just enjoy 
advertisin’ his family squabbles. I felt 
pretty mad with Sophia, and I went off 
intendin’ to stay off, but things looked 
different from the other side the moun- 
tain, and I got to thinkin’ she was prob- 
ably sorry by this time and I’d come back. 
I never calculated on stirrin’ up any such 
fuss as this, and I must say I can’t see the 
need of it now. Things have got to a 
pretty state if a man can’t leave his own 
dooryard for a day without his own re- 
lations bein’ took up for his undoin’. 
And I'll tell you here and now, for future 
reference, and I’d like to have it remem- 
bered in Five Rivers, that me and Dave 
can settle our own differences without 
any help from the law or the neighbors.” 

He looked angrily about him, but the 
minister laid a hand upon his arm. 

“T wouldn’t be too hard on the boys, 
Charley. They meant well,” he said. 

Charley relented. 

“T s’pose they did,” he said. ‘ Well, 
I s’pose I’d better be gettin’ home. If 
Dave’s gone, there’ll be a good deal to see 
to. I ain’t seen Sophia yet, but I guess 
she’ll prob’ly want to stir up some wed- 
din’ cake and fixin’s, and have a little 
celebration when Dave and Jennie get 
back from their weddin’ trip. You 
might pass the word along, and invite all 
you see.” 

The minister, close beside him, climbed 
upon a convenient rock. 

“And tell them at the same time,” he 
announced, ‘that there will be preaching 
in the red schoolhouse to-morrow after- 
noon at two o’clock, and a temperance 
lecture in the evening.” 

















Some Dramas of the Day 


BY ACTON DAVIES 


Just as the stars in the heavens differ 
from one another in glory, so the stars of 
the theatrical. firmament who began to 
twinkle once more early in September 
have been receiving lately their various 
measures of blame and praise. What- 
ever else the new season has not been, it 
has at all events been sensational in its 
supply of surprises. Never before in the 
history of New York theatricals have so 
many new attractions been presented in- 
side of one month; never before has the 
general average of dramatic material 
proved of so little worth, and rarely, if 
ever, has the quicksilver of success fallen 
so low in the theatrical thermometer. To 
“Beauty and the Barge” at the Lyceum, 
“Mary and John” at the Manhattan, and 
George Ade’s “The Bad Samaritan” at 
the Garden, disasters came with so fell a 
swoop that not one of them outlived the 
month. 

But of a dead play even 
a dramatic reviewer should 
speak no evil, so these un- 
fortunate ventures may easily 
be dismissed without a 
word beyond the fact that 
the collapse of “Beauty 
and the Barge” was one of 
the most amazing reversals 
of form—if I may borrow 
a racing phrase—that ever 
took place in America. Here 
is a play which brought 
old England to its feet. It 
was for nearly a year in 
London, and so certain 
was Charles Frohman that, 
with Nat Goodwin at the 
head of its cast, it would 
run through the season, that 
he had made no prepara- 
tions for any other play to 
be produced there this year. 
But Mr. Jacob’s story of the 
flirtations of a Thames 
waterman proved utterly un- 
intelligible and uninterest- 


ing toan American audience. Its fate was 
sealed long before the end of its third act. 
Mr. Goodwin, shorn of his play at the 
outset of his season, will now take a hasty 
leap from his cockneyism of the English 
Thames into the heart of the wildest and 
woolliest portion of our own West. He 
is soon to appear in a dramatization of 


“Wolfville.” 


John Drew was one of the lucky stars 
who found an effective stage vehicle. 
Augustus Thomas’ “Delancey” is the 
play in which he is appearing with success 
at the Empire, and the favor which the 
play has received from the public is due 
to the polished comedy work which Mr. 
Drew displays as the hero, quite as much 
as it is to Mr.’Thomas’ clever lines. I 
refer to these clever lines purposely, for, 
as a matter of fact, it is the dialogue alone 
which lifts this little comedy out of the 
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Harrv Stubbs and Cecevile Maver in “The Bad Samaritan.” 
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commonplace rut. Mr. Thomas is never 
at his best when treating a society theme: 
his types never ring entirely true, as they 
almost invariably do when he treats of the 
world at large. Nature ever intended 
him for a kid-glove dramatist. 

In a word, here is the ‘story of “De- 
lancey.” I’m sorry that I can’t give you 
some extracts from the diaJogue, for that 
would be far more worth while even if it 
did infringe upon Mr. Thomas’ copyright. 
Delancey is a hero in the eyes of every one 
with the exception of his first wife. She 
has divorced him, and in a fit of jealousy 
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girl tells Jim that she does not love the 
doctor and is quite sure that he does not 
love her, because he is always talking 
about a gardener’s daughter, who had 
patched up a broken arm for him some 
time ago when he came a cropper over a 
hedge in her father’s garden while riding 
to hounds. Jacqueline’s girl friend is out 
of the room while the heroine makes this 
confession to Jim. But Jim, remember- 
ing the narrow escape that Jacqueline’s 
good name has had already, persuades her 
that she ought to announce her engage- 
ment to the doctor at once. Then, in as 
plain a way as she can pos- 
sibly put it without saying it 
in so many words, Jacqueline 
intimates to Jim that she 
would rather marry him than 
any one else. She asks him if 
there is any woman whom he 
really loves, and he answers 
that there is, and he is expect- 
ing her to dine with him in a 
very few minutes, so he will 
have to ask Jacqueline and 
her friend to go. Of course 
this is all a lie, and Jacqueline 
departs with a temporarily 
broken heart. Jim feels that 
he is too old and too poor 
to marry so young a girl, even 
if she didn’t happen to be en- 
gaged to his best friend. 

In the second act Jim 
comes a cropper himself over 
the same hedge that caused 
the doctor’s undoing years 


John Drew and Margaret Dale in “Delancey.” before. He is carried into 


when she brings her suit she threatens to 
name Jacqueline, the heroine of the play 
and a daughter of one of Delancey’s oldest 
friends, as co-respondent. There isn’t the 
slightest ground for this action on her 
part, for Jacqueline is really a very whole- 
some girl and almost young enough to 
have been Jim Delancey’s daughter. De- 
lancey prevents his wife from carrying out 
her purpose, and when the play begins 
Jacqueline and a girl friend come to Jim’s 
rooms to consult him about a very im- 
portant matter. Jacqueline is engaged to 
Jim’s great pal, a young doctor, but his 
engagement is not yet announced. The 


the gardener’s conservatory, 
and is taken care of by a dashing young 
woman with her sleeves and skirts turned 
up. The doctor comes in and recognizes 
the girl as his old affinity, but Jim in the 
meantime has recognized her as Jacque- 
line’s friend Irene, who had been at his 
rooms a few nights before. The doctor 
proceeds to tell Jim that this is the only 
girl he ever loved, and with this informa- 
tion to ease his conscience Jim begins to 
think seriously of offering himself to 
Jacqueline. Jacqueline herself arrives at 
the conservatory. She has come over to 
see her friend Irene, who, she explains, 
isn’t a gardener’s daughter at all, but 
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Scene from “Man and Superman” by George Bernard Shaw 


the only child of a very rich society man 
who has taken up horticulture as a hobby. 
The third act shows a reception at Jim’s 
rich aunt’s house, when Jrene and the 
doctor come face to face again. He taxes 
her with being the gardener’s daughter, 
and she swears laughingly that she has 
never set-eyes on him before. Then Jim 
gets word that he has got a fine position 
offered him in Japan which will pay him 
so big a salary that he need have no fur- 
ther hesitancy in asking for Jacqueline’s 
hand. The doctor and IJrene pair off 
prepared to live happy ever after, and— 
well, there’s the plot for you, such as it is. 


A little further up Broadway, at the 
Criterion, another American dramatist, 
Clyde Fitch, in “Her Great Match,” has 
given Miss Maxine Elliott an even more 
improbable plot, but one which has com- 
paratively few witty lines to redeem it. 
Judged purely as a tailor-made, it fulfills 
its purpose of giving Miss Elliott an effec- 
tive character which allows her to look 
beautiful always, and to do a wild bit of 
acting now and then. But compared with 
some of Mr. Fitch’s really good work, it 
can rank as little better than a pot-boiler. 

Jo Sheldon, a rich American girl, trav- 
eling abroad with her stepmother, a bald 
portrait of Mrs. Chadwick, meets the 
Crown Prince of Somewhere-or-Other. 
He immediately succumbs. The father 
of Miss Sheldon’s blond girl friend is a 







parvenu with millions to burn and an in- 
satiable desire to buy a title. Jo Sheldon’s 
stepmother, who hatches a millionaire plot 
just as easily as a Plymouth Rock hen lays 
a two-for-five-cent egg, tells the old mil- 
lionaire that, if he will give her only 
$40,000 to pay off a few of her outstand- 
ing obligations, when Jo marries the Crown 
Prince she will guarantee him a title. She 
forges a paper with Jo’s name signed to it. 
a il et eT > bs 
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Robert Loraine in “Man and Superman.” 
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‘Then a hitch occurs; 
the old millionaire ac- 
cuses Jo of being an 
adventuress, and she 
finally hears of the 
forgery. She has just 
refused the Crown 
Prince because he tells 
her that, madly as he 
loves her, he can make 
her only his morgan- 
atic wife. But to save 
her father’s name from 
ignominy she now 
changes her mind and 
tells the Prince that she will be his. Of 
course she announces that she is going to 
tell him the whole story, but before that is 
necessary the Prince comes in and says that 
his father, the King, has always thought 
him a rather bad lot, anyway, and will be 
only too delighted to have him give up all 
claim to the throne in favor of his 
younger brother, and another pair of stage 
lovers are headed for bliss when the cur- 
‘ain falls. 


PHOTO BY WHITE 


Helen Pullman 


At the Hudson, meanwhile, that erratic 
Irishman, George 
Bernard Shaw, has 
been raising no end 
of a stir with his 
“Man and Super- 
man,” which, as 
far as _brilliancy of 
dialogue and char- 
acterization goes 
has unquestionably 
proved the play of 
the new season. 
There isn’t an 
atom of heart in 
anything that Mr. 
Shaw has yet writ- 
ten; as a play- 
wright he is bril- 
liantly inhuman 
always, but his 
drollery and wit, his 
biting sarcasm and 
his topsy-turvy 
theories make un- 
questionably a very 


charming evening’s PxotoGrRAPH BY WHITE, NEW YORK 





any one who likes a 
good deal of intellect 
and a whole lot of 
theories mixed in with 
the drama. That the 
New York theatre- 
going public has the 
Shaw craze just at 
present is a fact. How 
long it will last is a 
question. The Hud- 
son, since Robert Lor- 
raine opened there in 
the new Shaw play, 
has been crowded 
downstairs at all performances and has 
usually a fair smattering of persons in 
the gallery. But the gods—oh, where 
are they? The gallery patrons have 
never yet fallen victims to the Shaw 
craze, and when a playwright can not 
fill his gallery it always looks as if his 
drawing powers are not going to be 
permanent. The other big cities have 
never caught the Shaw mania at all. It 
is quite possible, though, that they will 
succumb to “‘Man and Superman,” for 
with Mr. Loraine, J. D. Beveridge, Miss 
Clara Bloodgood, 
and Miss Fay Davis 
in the principal 
réles, it is uncom- 
monly well acted. 
Its final act is really 
brilliant high com- 
edy, and for that 
matter, so is the 
first, if you can 
stand for one of the 
rawest scenes that 
has yet been put 
upon the stage. 
Tanner, the hero, 
is ten per cent 
Irish and ninety 
per cent anarchist. 
That is to say, you 
would think he 
was if you believed 
one-half of what he 
says about himself, 
and he is always 
talking. In fact, 
the last line of the 
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Edith Speare 


entertainment for Cyril Scott and Helen Pullman in “The Prince Chap.” PIECE as spoken by 
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Ann, the wily heroine, after she has 
finally landed Tanner for her husband, is 
“Go on talking!” My own opinion is 
that “Man and Superman,” with all its 
cleverness, is merely Mr. Shaw himself in 
a sort of three-act phonographization of all 
those pet theories which he doesn’t really 
believe at all, but which he thinks, by 
their outlandishness, will bring a whole 
lot of money into the box office. For in- 
stance, there is that long speech of Tan- 
ner’s against marriage, which he reels off 
just about a minute and a half before he 
becomes engaged to Ann. It’s clever and 
it’s side-splitting, of course, but after 
reading it you can understand just why 
Mr. Shaw does not make a wider appeal 
to certain classes of theatre goers. His 
remarks are the very anthithesis of what 
good old melodrama, no matter how sen- 
sational or hair-raising, has been teaching 
the public ever since theatricals began. 

“Does any man want to be hanged?” 
cries Tanner to the girl who is perfectly 
aware that he is madly in love with her. 
“Yet men let themselves be hanged with- 
out a struggle for life, though they could 
at least give the chaplain a black eye. We 
do the world’s will, not our own. I have 
a frightful feeling that I shall let myself 
be married because it is the world’s will 
that you should have a husband. 


“But why me—me of all men? Mar- 
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A scene from “The Prince Chap.” 
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Miss Grayce Scott in “The Prince Chap.” 


riage is to me apostasy, profanation of the 
sanctuary of my soul, violation of my 
manhood, sale of my birthright, shameful 
surrender, ignominious capitulation, ac- 
ceptance of defeat. I shall decay like a 
thing that has served its pur- 
pose and is done with; I 
shall change from a man 
with a future to a man with 
a past; I shall see’ in the 
greasy eyes of all the other 
husbands their relief at the 
arrival of a new prisoner to 
share their ignominy. The 
young men will scorn me as 
one who has sold out: to the 
young women I, who have al- 
ways been an enigma and a 
possibility, shall be merely 
somebody else’s property— 
and damaged goods at that— 
a second-hand man at best.” 


But of all the new plays, 
the only one which really 
takes a hold on your heart- 
strings is “The Prince Chap,” 
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down at the Madison Square. It crept into 
town on tiptoe, as it were; overawed and 
out-advertised by a half dozen plays by bet- 
ter known dramatists which were announc- 
ed for production on the same night. Its 
author, Edward Peple, was an unknown 
quantity on that Monday night, but he had 
developed into quite an important person 
in the playwright world by Tuesday 
morning. For, in the first place, “The 
Prince Chap” is a play—one of those 
rarities which so few of our latter-day 
dramatists succeed in turning out. It’s 
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Miss Edna May in “The Catch of the Season.” 


a strange thing to watch an audience when 
it is under the spell of a real play. Proba- 
bly there isn’t one out of every hundred 
persons there knows how the effect is 
brought about or what the art is that 
makes a comparatively trite and simple 
story become suddenly engrossing and a 
real thing to them, while far more pre- 
tentious and elaborate stage stories seem 
just the parade up and down and here and 
there of so many stage puppets. Mr. 


Peple not only possesses the dramatic in- 
stinct, but he has limned each character 
in his little play as distinctly as if they had 
been drawn in charcoal on a white back- 
ground. 

This “Prince Chap” has quite a history 
too. The play was written three years 
ago, but no manager would look at it,. so 
its author, in despair, took his manuscript 
and put it into book form. As a novel it 
scored a success as novels go in these days, 
so much so that several of the managers 
who had refused his play read the book 
and thought they saw a play in it. One 
went so far as to write to Mr. Peple and 
ask for the privilege of buying the dra- 
matic right. Then the young man started 
on the rounds with the play again, but 
while several were willing to buy the 
rights and have it dramatized by one of 
their own caged dramatists, none of them 
would accept his manuscript. There was 
an insuperable obstacle in it, they de- 
clared. The heroine, Claudia, would 
have to be played by three different per- 
sons, as she first is seen at the age of five, 
then at ten, and finally at eighteen. Now 
no audience, these managers declared, 
would stand for such a transformation. 
Besides, it would be impossible to find the 
children and a young girl who looked 
sufficiently alike to maintain the illusion. 
But finally Manager Walter Lawrence 
decided that the play in itself was good 
enough to make the experifnent worth 
while. The result is that he now finds 
himself with a success on his hands. 

I may be mistaken, but I think you will 
still find “The Prince Chap” playing to 
delighted audiences in various parts of 
the country long after most of its con- 
temporary attractions have found their 
way to the storehouse. “The Prince 
Chap” is human; its characters, unlike 
those in Mr. Shaw’s plays, for instance, 
if pricked would not bleed ice water. 
They have good red blood in their veins, 
and while they may be very trite and sim- 
ple, they are also very true. Payton, the 
hero, is a struggling young artist. In the 
opening a woman model stricken with 
consumption dies in his studio. Although 
*she is almost a total stranger to the artist, 
she makes him promise her before she 
dies that he will look after her little five- 


































year-old daughter, Claudia. 
He sends his faithful old 
valet to fetch the child, and 
the next scene finds the 
motherless little kid installed 
in his lodgings, while he un- 
dresses her and hears her 
say her prayers. Child 
actresses are as a rule a par- 
ticular abomination of mine, 
but I must confess that the 
simple way in which Miss 
Helen Pullman played this 
réle completely bowled me 
over. In the second act 
Payton has prospered a little, 
and he and Claudia are con- 
tinually talking about the 
beautiful woman whom the 
child calls Princess Alice, to 
whom he is engaged. Alice at last 
comes to the studio on Christmas Eve, 
and the child for the first time sees 
her with her own eyes. The child and 
the woman detest each cther on the 
instant.- Later Alice Travers demands 
an explanation from Payton about the 
child, and she shows plainly that she does 
not believe his story. Later, while he is 
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Miss Margaret Anglin in “ Zira.” 
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A Scene from “Zira.” 


dressing Claudia’s Christmas tree, a note 
comes from Alice breaking off her en- 
gagement and returning his letters. She 
has determined to marry a rich old man. 

Broken-hearted Payton and the child 
go to England, where in the next eight 
years he makes both fame and fortune. 
Alice, now a rich widow, comes to his 
studio and tries to win him back to her 
again. She finds Claudia a full-grown 
womarr, and of course hates her more 
than ever. Finally, when Payton proves 
entirely cold to all her blandishments, she 
accuses him of being in love with his 
ward. Claudia overhears her, and it is 
her fit of tears which finally makes Payton 
realize that Alice has hit the nail.on the 
head. The scene in which he finally real- 
izes that Claudia loves him too is one of 
the most touching in this unusually tender 
and charming little play. 

Mr. Peble may be to some extent a 
sentimentalist, but he certainly has found 
the knack of making his audience laugh 
and cry at the same time. Cyril Scott as 
Payton does some of the best work of his 
career, and the old servant is inimitably 
played by Thomas Wise. 


At Daly’s, meanwhile, Miss Edna May 
has appeared in “The Catch of the Sea- 
son,” an English musical comedy which 
is practically the story of Cinderella and 
her wicked sisters brought up to date. 
The new piece shows Miss May in a 
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charming light. As an actress she has 
improved considerably within the last 
year, and her dances with her leading 
man, Farren Soutar, a son of the famous 
Nellie Farren, are charmingly executed. 
“The Catch of the Season” is not partic- 
ularly lively as musical comedies go, but 
it certainly has the virtue of being 
dainty. 


“The New Magdalen,” for many years 
one of the principal cards in Miss Clara 
Morris’ repertoire. Miss Anglin as Zira 
(in the old days they used to call her Mercy 
Merrick}, brought to the new season its 
first real:thrill. Fine as her work had 
been in a somewhat similar character in 
“Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” her work as Zira 
excels it by far. Both Miss Anglin and 
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“A scene from “ Zira.” 


No record of September theatricals 
would be complete without a word about 
the splendid stock company which Henry 
Miller has brought to the Princess, and 
the fine artistic success which Miss Mar- 
garet Anglin scored there in “Zira,” the 
opening play, which is really a new adap- 
tation of Wilkie Collins’ famous story, 


the new company, which includes Frank 
Worthing, Janeson Lee Finney, Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen, Beverley Sitgreaves, 
and Fred Thorne, won a genuine success, 
With these artists to support him Mr. 
Miller ought to be able to raise the hoodoo 
which for so long has hung over the little 
Princess Theatre. 
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